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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


About twenty years ago, I published in a Calcutta magazine a 
scries of biographical and critical essays on Bengali writers, 
and they were published in a collected form under the disguise 
of a nom de plume in 1877. The puWication did not receive 
much attention at ithe time, but it attracted the notice of 
that prince of Indian statisticians, W. W. Hunter. He 
embodied much of the information conveyed in my book in 
his valuable work on the Indian Empire, and he suggested 
that a more complete treatment of the subject should be 
attempted. ’ ^ 

.The work of bringing out a more complete work on 
the subject has been deferred from year to year amidst other 
w^orks which have claimed my more immediate attention. 
1 do not regret this delay, as the information available on 
this subject is now far more satisfactory than it was twenty 
years ago. More attention is now given to the study of 
Bengali literature by the people of Bengal; a Bangiya SaJiiiya 
Parishad or Academy of Bengali Literature has been formed, 
and it has turned its attention to the restoration of the texts 
of our old authors; and some excellent biographical works like 
the lives of Akshay Kumar Datta, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Madhu Sudan Datta have lately been published in 
Bengali. These encouraging circumstances have reminded 
me of myvduty,—^long deferred,—of bringing out a fairly com¬ 
plete account of Bengali literature. And the honour which 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has done me, by electing me 
its first President, impels me to choose this occasion to plate 
before my countrymen generally, and before European stu¬ 
dents of Indian vernaculars, a connected story of literary and 
intellectual progress in Bengal during the last eight centuries. 

1 “A complete treatment of the subject is still a desideratum, whidi 

it M hoped that Bengali research will before long supply. Mr.whose 

volume has been freely used in the following pages would confer a benefit 
both on his countrymen and on ^iropean students of the Indian veitia- 
cnlars by undertaking the task.”—W. W. Hunter's Indian Empirt (1886) 
p. 347, note. 




It is necessary to say one or two words about xny prede¬ 
cessors in this field. Isvar Chandra Gupta, the first great 
poet of this century, an account of whose life and work will 
be found in Chapter XIV. of the present book, was the first 
writer who attempted to publish biographical accounts of pre¬ 
vious writers; but his attempt necessarily met with imperfect 
success. Isvar Chandra was followed by other Bengali writers 
of lesser note, whose treatises used to be read in the last gene¬ 
ration. Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna then took up the task, 
and made enquiries into facts connected with the lives and 
writings of past authors, and produced a meritorious work 
a quarter of a century ago. llie work has appeared in a 
second edition, but Bengal laments the recent death of the 
industrious and venerable Pandit. A number of separate 
biographical works, some of them very full and complete, have 
also been lately issued; and I have in the present edition of 
this work derived much information from these separate 
works. 

The additional information now available on the sub¬ 
ject of Bengali literature, while it is most welcome to the com¬ 
piler, has made the work of compilation more arduous. I 
had no idea, when I undertook to produce the present edition, 
that nearly all the work done twenty years ago would have 
to be redone. But as the work proceeded, this became more 
and more manifest. I have accordingly virtually rewritten 
most portions of the book, including the first five chapters as 
well as the last eight chapters, and I have added two new 
chapters on the schools of logic and law at Nabadwip. The 
work thereft)re may be regarded as almost a new one. The 
very liinited time I had at my disposal did not permit me 
to perform this work as leisurely and carefully as I would' 
wish to do it ; but I hope nevertheless that the book will be 
found lo be a readable hand-book, correct up to date, on the 
subject which it treats. 

And the subject is one which is worth the study. Literary 
movement in Bengal commenced at least eight centuries ago 
with composition in Sanscrit, and Jayadeva, a native of Bengal, 
has left his mark on Sanscrit literature by his immortal song, 
now ren^red into English by Sir Edwin Arnold. Bengali 
literature, properly so called, b^n with imitations of the song 
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o£ Jayadeva in the fourteenth century, and with translation!* 
of the great Sanscrit epics into Bengali in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Then followed the brilliant sixteenth century with its 
religious reform inaugurated by Chaitanya, and its study of 
philosophy and sacred law fostered by Raghunath and Raghu- 
nandan. The seventeenth century commenced with a great 
original composition by Mukunda Ram, whom £. B.. 
Cowell of Cambridge delights to call the Chaucer of Bengal. 
And the eighteenth century produced Bharat Chandra a master 
of verse, and Ram Prasad a master of song. A brighter epoch 
opened with the ninteenth century ; Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
was the first brilliant product of English education in India, 
and devoted his life to religious reform and to the formation 
of a healthy Bengali Prose. Isvar Chandra Gupta was a ver¬ 
satile poet and satirist, and Akshay Kumar and Vidyasagar 
continued the noble work which Raja Ram Mohan had com¬ 
menced. The great Madhu Sudan Datta wrote a noble epic in 
blank verse, Dina Bandhu Mitra and others wrote dramatic 
works, and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee has created a new 
school of fiction, and has brought Bengali prose to the state 
of its present perfection and g^ace. 

These are the greatest authors that Bengal has produced, 
and whose memory the people of Bengal love to cherish. Of 
living writers I have not given any detailed account; the time 
for a proper criticism of their work has not yet come. Let 
us hope that they will be the pioneers in literature in the next' 
century, and that Bengal will shew as brilliant a record of pro¬ 
gress in the next century as in this, which is about to close. 


Cuttack, 
October, 1895. 


R. C. DUTT 




PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


This book, which in its previous edition was published under 
the title of The Literature of Bengal, from the pen ol R. C. 
Dutt, gives, in a succinct form, an account of the origin and 
development of the Bengali literature down to the nineteenth 
century. The author also deals briefly with the outstanding 
contributions of Bengal to the Sanskrit poetical literature. 
He gives us an idea also of the Bengal Schools of Neo-Logic 
and Neo-Smrti of which the greatest exponents were 
Raghunatha and Raghunandana respectively of mediaeval 
Bengal. 

Dutt’s is still one of the very few books from which a 
non-Bengali can get, within a brief compass, an idea of the 
intellectual life of Bengal from the remote antiquity down to 
the nineteenth century when the impact of western culture and 
civilisation brought about a renaissance in Bengal The author, 
an accomplished scholar, has presented the .vubject-mattcr in 
an elegant language and a charming style. 

The Literature of Bengal, which is so useful a work written 
by such an able and distingushed scholar, has long been out 
of print. For the benefit of the general readers we are pub¬ 
lishing a reprint of the revised edition of the book. In the 
reprint we have kept the text intact. For considerations of 
space some of the excerpts, quoted in the footnotes, have been 
reduced; in doing so care has been taken not to omit any rele¬ 
vant portion. For facility in printing and convenience of the re¬ 
aders, who are not familiar with the Bengali script, the 
Bengali quotations, have been transliterated into the Roman 
script. It should be added that the book, having been 
composed in the ninteenth century, contained much infor¬ 
mation that is at variance with the results of up-to- 
date researches. In such cases, up-to-date information has 
been given in the footnotes as editor’s remarks. 

It is expected that this reprint will satisfy the needs of 
those for whom it is intended. 




BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Ramesh Chunder Dutt, President, Fifteenth Indian National 
Congress. 1899, the historian, poet, novelist, politician, states¬ 
man, litterateur and linguist was born in 1048 in Calcutta, and 
belonged to the well-known Rambagan Dutt family of which 
several members distinguished themselves as poets and writers, 
notably his unde Soshi Chunder Dutt, a prolific writer whose 
works ran into ten volumes and whose mastery of the English lan¬ 
guage and grace of style attracted the notice of competent 
critics ; and but for the cruel hand of fate we might have had 
in his niece Taru Dutt, whose command over both the English 
and French languages was all but miraculous, a poetess whose 
verses would have ranked her among the immortals of Par¬ 
nassus. 

When Govin Dutt, father of Taru Dutt, published in 1870 
The Dutt Family Album from England, it sprung a surprise 
upon the English reading public. It is a remarkable book of 
197 English verses of which 139 pieces were contributed by 
the members of the Dutt family. 

In 1864 when reading for his degree examination Ramesh 
Chunder Dutt ran away from home with B. L. Gupta and' 
Surendra Nath Banerjea to England and passed the open com- 
petion for the Indian Civil Service in 1869. For twenty years, 
from 1871 to 1897, he served as a distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service in various parts of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

He had not been three years in service when he tried his 
hand at fiction-writing and during 1874-85 he brought out a 
series of six Bengali social and historical novels. Not content, 
however, with writing works of fiction, he betook himself to the 
hard soil of history and produced a number of historical works. 
In 1885 he trandated and published in Bengali the Rig-veda 
and a few years later a seflection from the ancient sacred lite¬ 
rature of the Hindus in two ponderous volumes which he 
named the Hindu Shastras. 

Besides being a consummate scholar of Sanskrit and know¬ 
ing French. German. Persian, Hindi, Urdu and Oriya, Outt*s 



industry was remarkable, for in addition to bis numerous 
books he was a frequent contributor to principal reviews and 
literary magazines. He 'was also a jotunalist of no mean 
rcput having acted from 1899-1901 as a Special Correspondent 
of the Indian Mirror, a daily newspaper of Calcutta. 

It may be that when English is a dead language, Dutfs 
writings may be reckoned by scholars to count with a work of 
an Apuleius or a Fronto. It is an astonishingly interesting ex¬ 
ample of the clothing of Hindu ideas with English phrases. 
Nothing is more difficult than to translate religious phraseo¬ 
logy. Sanscrit, we are told, owes much of its copious vocabu¬ 
lary to the variety of religious and ethical ideas which it slrove 
to put into words. Bengali, of all the modern vernaculars 
of India, is the most Sanscritised—a charateristic which has 
drawn upon it the criticism of linguists accustomed to tongues 
in which the Sanscrit element has been softened and modified. 
It is not for a foreigner to contest the justness of such criticisms. 
But one result has evidently follow^—^the Bengali language 
is charged with Hindu sentiment, and Bengali literature is 
essentially a Hindu literature. Hindi has evolved, in Urdu, 
a Mahomedan dialect rich in Persian and Arabic words, and 
turns of phrase suitable for the expression of Muslim ideas. 
But Bengali, in spite of the fact that in some of the Eastern 
districts of the province three-fourths of the population is 
Mahomedan, remains a Hindu speech, and can hardly give 
expression to religious sentiments and ideas save in words 
round which cling the associations of the Puranas. Hence 
a Bengali, no matter how extensive his Western reading, thinks 
in an essentially Hinduised speech, and is, as we say, a Hindu 
“at heart.” So was it certainly with Dutt. He attempted 
what was. perhaps, an. impossible task. The very metres of 
Bengali, its extraordinary richness of rhyme and fluency of 
rhythm, made it terribly difficult to reproduce a similar effect 
of sound and sentiment in our more stubborn and less lyrical 
tongue. We can hardly wonder that in later life, Mr. Dutf 
turned to the easier task of rendering Sanskrit verse into English 
--assiduous practice had given him a completer control over 
his second language (for Sanskrit must practically have formed 
part of his native speech), and Dutt*s versions of the 
Vedic hymns are graceful and easy. We can only respectfully 



admire a linguistic talent which is rare indeed in our own race. 
But we must not be led into the belief that this linguistic versa* 
tility, this instinaive cominrehension and grasp of foreign phrase 
and idiom, reflected a loose cosmopolitanism of thought. As in 
the case of that other Dutt, the hunous Madhu Sudhan, an 
European education only sliarpened and heightened the innate 
apfuedation of Hindu imagination, the copious inventiveness< 
of Hindu fancy in the poetical treatment of rdigious thought. 
For a time it was natural that Dutt should come undei 
the influence o| his official surroundings and his European 
colleagues. But advancing years take us back irresistably to 
hereditary influences, and it was inevitable that, in the autumn 
of his days, one who was essentially Hindu in thought and 
aspiration should more and more reflect the current ideas of 
his race. His renewed belief in the Permanent Settlement was,, 
after all, very natural in one whose family were Zemindaris 
under Lord Cornwallis’s famous Regulations. 

Perhaps we may be permitted to regret that Dutt made 
only one early incursion into composition in his native tongue. 
In English he doubtless addressed a wider and more influential 
audience. His ready eloquence in spoken English was marvell¬ 
ous—so apt and unerring was his choice of phrase. It would 
be interesting to learn under what impulses he turned, not 
without some reluctance we may be sure, to the popularisation 
in the West of the treasures of Hindu thought, and the render¬ 
ing into English word.s of the subtle allusiveness of Hindu 
poetry. Few Indians can have been more Eurapeanised in 
sympathy and intelligence, none can have remained more 
constant to the Hindu ideals, and to the Hindu fertility of 
imagination, which is the birthright of his race. 

His mother-land owes him a debt of gratitude for the 
manner in which he has enriched her literature. As an 
Official and as an Historian he had very strong views on the 
system of permanent settlement, and on the condition of the 
peasantry'. Some of these views he modified in later life. He 
thus laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. Buf 
consistency is, at best, a doubtful virtue, and honest change of 
view has characterised some of our most distinguished men. 
Second thoughts are often best, and third thoughts frequently 
prove a riper first. 



*Tierce light’* beat upon Romeih Chandra’s career from 
the very first, but, though he must often have felt nervous, 
his character stood the test, and as Prime Minister to the 
Gaekwar he finally proved his fitness for *'highest trust.*’ 

It is not merely as a literary man and a politician that 
Dutt figures high among his countrymen, but also as a quiet, 
unobtrusive social reformer. He has a right to be given, a 
high place in the ranks of social reformer for the silent work 
he has done without indulging in the claptrap platform 
verbosity of many modern so-called reform leaders. He is 
one of those men who believed in reforms, like charity, beginning 
at home. 

Among his works are: Three Years in Europe (1872), 
The Peasantry of Bengal (1875), The Literature of Bengal 
(1877), Lays of Ancient India (1893), History of Civilization 
of Ancient India: 5 vols. (J890), England and India (1897), 
The Mahabharata (English versical translation, with Introduc¬ 
tion by Maxmuller), (1898), The Ramayam (In English verse) 
(1899), Famines in. India (1900) and Economic History of British 
India, 2 vols. (1902). 

He died while acting as Prime Minister of Baroda in 1909. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Bengali Language and Alphabet 

li is not difficult to trace the gradual changes in the spoken 
tongue of Northern India by the help of the ancient works 
which have been preserved in Sanscrit. In India, as else¬ 
where, political and religious changes have been attended, 
not with sudden changes in the spoken tongue, as is sometimes 
imagined, but with a sudden recognition of such changes 
which introduce themselves slowly enough. 

When the vigorous colonists of the Epic Age left their 
mother country in the Punjab behind, and founded powerful 
kingdoms along the Ganges and the Jumna, the Sanscrit of 
the Rig Veda was replaced by the Sanscrit of the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads in the cultured courts of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, the Vidchas and the Kosalas. This was the first 
-change of which we have any recorded evidence, and we may 
roughly fix the date of this change at 1500 B. C 

With the rise of Magadha and the advent of Gautama 
Buddha, who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken 
tongue,^ the Pali language was recognized as the spoken tongue 
of Nortliern India it had replaced the Sansait of the Brahma¬ 
nas and Upanishads. Scholars generally agree with Burnouf 
and Lassen that the Pali stands “on the first step of the ladder 
of departure from Sanscrit, and is the first oi the series of 
dialects which break us that rich and fertile language.” The 
date of the literary and general recognition of the Pali 
language may be roughly fixed at 500 B. C. 

In the centuries following the Christian Era, the Pali 
became gradually replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken dialects 
of the people. The heroines of Kalidasa speak Prakrit; and 
while Dushyanta makes love in Sanscrit, the beauteous Sakun- 
tala responds to his love in the softer Prakrit. Vararuchi, one 

1 cf. anujrmami hhikkhace aakaya 

niruttiyd buddha-vacanam pariySpunitum. — Ed. 

> For the origin and homeland of Pali, see B. C. Law : A Hiatory of 
Pali Literat'urf, Vol. T, Introduction.?—Ed. 
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ol: the ‘’nine gems*’ of Vikjramaditya*s court, is the earlist 
grammarian who recognizes the Prakrits in his grammar and 
he distinguishes four distinct dialects of the Prakrit, viz^ 
Maharashtrij Sawraseni, Faisachi and Magadhi. We may fix 
the date of this literary recognition of the Prakrit dialects at 
600 A. D. 

The different Prakrits have been modified * into the 
different spoken dialects of modern India. It is probable that 
the Maharoihtri and Sauraseni Prakrits have been modified 
into the n^odorn Hindi, and that the Magadhi Prakrit has 
been modified into the modern Bengali. Hindi received 
literary recognition in the twelfth century after Christ, the 
Bengali in the fourteenth century.^ 

If we take up any large number of colloquial Bengali 
words derived from the Sanscrit, we shall invariably find in 
them traces of the Prakrit. If we take up any sentence at 
random from our every-day conversation, we shall find that 
most of the words have been derived from the Sanscrit, through 
the Prakrit. We subjoin in a foot-note a list of words, fur¬ 
nished by Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna, which will shew at a 
glance that the Bengali language is immediately derived from 
the Prakrit* 

B PrOkfia’^akaSa.—Ed. 

* Through Apabhramte.—Ed. 

B Later researches have unearthed the Bengali work Bauddha Gan 
O Doha (also called Caryapada) which is generally assigned to a period 
between the 10th and the 12th century A.D.—Ed. 

B The process of evolution of stnne Bengali words from Sanskrit through 


Prakrta is given below 
^dansl^t 

s 

• 

Prakfta 

Bengali 

aati 

acchi 

ache 

adya 

ajja 

aj 

kathaytdi 

kahci 

kahe 

kdrya 

kajja 

kdj 

grha 

ghara 

ghara 

<andra 

canda 

ednd 

nrtyaU 

naceai 

ndce 

patati 

pa^ai 

pade 

bhakta 

bhatta 

bhdta 

vataa 

vaccha 

vdchd 

imaidna 

masOna 

makdna 

4(auikya 

taHjhd 

ndnjh 

ha$ta 

haitka 

hdta 



BENGALI LANGUAGE AND ALPHABET $ 

The Bengali language is thus a descendant o£ Sanscrit* the 
mother of languages. It should be remembered however that 
:i large number of local words, which were probably used in, 
Bengal before the Aryans asserted their possession and spread 
their language in this country, have found their way into the 
Bengali tongue. Many familiar Bengali words connected with 
fishing and cultivation, with manufacture and arts, with domes¬ 
tic life and occupations, cannot be traced to Sanscrit roots, 
and must be of indigenous origin.^ With the growth of litera¬ 
ture however these words have a tendency to disappear, and the 
Bengali language is gradually approximating to the Sanscrit in 
various ways. 

This process is specially observable in the present century. 
Whoever has taken pains to compare the best works of the 
present age with the works of the last century, must have ob¬ 
served that the Sanscrit element has greatly increased in the 
Bengali of the present day; and this change,—and we consider 
it a change in the right direction,—^is attributable to a variety 
of causes. The spread of Europtan culture created tlie neces¬ 
sity of a prose literature. Our writers began to be familia¬ 
rized with ideas which could not find expression in verse. 
Philosophy and the sciences came within the category of public 
.tuition, and were learnt by an ever-increasing circle of stu¬ 
dents; and when they wanted to give expression to their idea^ 
in their mother tongue they found out its inadequacy. Philo¬ 
sophy and the sciences were in past centuries cultivated in the 
academies of Nadia, but they were cultivated in Sanscrit, only 
by a few, and those few never conceived the idea of populariz¬ 
ing and spreading such knowledge. A more liberal spirit how¬ 
ever was imbibed in this century from the West, and those 
v;ho imbibed such notions were led to spread and popularize 
the knowledge they had obtained. One of the first and fore¬ 
most too who received such notions was the great Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, whose life was devoted to religious reform as well 
as to the spread of knowledge; and Ram Mohan Roy is the 
father of Prose Literature in Bengal. 

»Such words are called Deii, e.g., ddft, dingi, fhol etc. The other 
kinds of words, constitnting the Bengali vocabnlaty, are Tat-^cana (aimilar 
to Sanskrits and Tad-bhava (derived from SaSskrit).—^Ed. 
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It was then that two great authors, Akshay Kumar Datta 
and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, took up the subject; and it 
may we asserted truly that as Ram Mohan Roy formed the 
prose literature of Bengal, Akshay Kumar and Isvar Chandra 
gave it its classical dress. They had few or no instruments to 
work with, they had no style before them on which to base 
their own, none to follow or imitate. Under such circum¬ 
stances they turned their eyes to the Sanskrit language. That 
wonderful language is the richest in the world in its capacity 
for the formation of new terms from known roots; and the 
twin workers borrowed vastly from this store and developed 
Bengali prose. 

Since that time the same causes have continued to operate. 
New ideas are daily imported from the West, and are entering 
into the spirit of our literature. We seek in vain for expres¬ 
sions suited to such ideas in our older works, and we naturally 
turn more and more to the Sanscrit, and borrow from, that 
language. Michael Madhu Sudan, the greatest poet of tiic 
century, borrowed largely from Sanscrit. And Banklm Chan¬ 
dra, the greatest master of the Bengali prose, simplified the 
classical style of Akshay Kumar and Vidyasagar and made it 
more pliable and graceful, but his indebtedness to Sanscrit was 
not less than that of his predecessors. A comparison of a poem 
of the present century with one of the past century will at 
once indicate the difference. 

We open a book before us at random, and find a poem 
entitled Usha in the Sraban number of the Banga-Darsan, 1280 
B. E.*' It begins thus: 

aditi-nandinl, usd mnodirii, 
praphulla-vadand, madhura-bhdsini, 
dloka vasand, kusuma-mdlini, 
esa iumi devi, ava?il-tale || 

With the exception of two words only, esa and tumi all 
the rest are Sanscrit words. 

We turn over a few pages and come to another poem 
entitled dei’a-nidra in the Bhadra number. It begins thus: — 

B This portion was written in July 1874, and the quotations therefore 
are from the Banga-Darian of 1280 B. E. 
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kona mahamati mdnam-^antun, 
bujhite vidhir idsan vidMan^ 
adhir haila vdsanaiiale, 

* * * tf 

dekhiva bhdsiche kdr?ia-jale\\ 

In these lines there are only four words which arc not 
Sanskrit, kona, bujhile, haila and dekhiva. All the other 
words are Sanscrit, though some of them have Bengali termina¬ 
tions. The four words above mentioned are of course derived 
from Sanskrit roots. 

The Asvin number has no poetry, and we therefore turn! 
to the Karlik number. The poem on Vdyu begins thus: 

janma mama swya-teje, 

* m # * 

yalha ddke megha-rdU, 

* * * * 

vijali jvale\ 

In these lines only two words ddke and vijali arc not 
Sanscrit. The terminations are Bengali of course. 

Ill the lines which we have quoted above, there are only 
eight words which are not Sanscrit. We now turn to the poetry 
of the last century, and select a passage at random from Bharat 
Chandra’s Annada Mangal: 

kahe sakhi jayd iuna go abhayd 
e ki kare thdkurdliW 
krodhe kari bhar ydve vdp-ghar 

kheydti have kdhgdliW 

* « • « 

jananjr Use ydve piir-vdse 
bhdje dive sadd IdddW 
vdpe ad jijhdse mdye nd sambhdse 
yadi dekhe laksml^chddd^ 

Our readers will see at a glance that most of the words 
in this passage are non-Sanscrit, although mostly derived from 
Sanscrit roots. 

We have dwelt at some length on this chahge because it 
is a change of which we should take note. The Bengali Ian- 
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guagc, though undoubtedly derived through the Prakrit, seems 
to be fast divesting itself of the Prakrit forms, and approximat¬ 
ing to the Sanscrit. The modern tendency is to use Sanscrit 
words rather than their Prakrit forms in all works of literature,^ 
except dramas and light fiction. To select some words from 
Pandit Nyayaratna’s list, we prefer prastar to pdthar, cakra 
to caka, adya to a/, hasta to fiat, sndna to ndhd in our 
literary works. The literary language is thus undergoing a 
transformation under our own eyes. 

It would be a mistake however to suppose that we are 
imitating Sanscrit ideas. The reverse is rather the case, our 
notions, our ideas, our ways of thinking, our style of writing 
are day by day diverging from the classical Sanscrit model, and 
tending towards the European. It is words only that we are 
borrowing from the Sanscrit. Thus, at the same time, we are 
borrowing from two widely different sources. 

We have now briefly indicated the origin of the Bengali 
language and its development in modern times. It remains 
now to make a few remarks with regard to the Bengali 
alphabet. 

A cursory examination of the Bengali alphabet will con¬ 
vince our readers that it is derived and simplified from the 
Devanagari alphabet. This modification was made many 
centuries ago, and all that exists of Bengali literature from the 
time of Chandi Das and Kasiram Das was recorded in this 
modern Bengali alphabet. 

But this does not take us to the origin of the Indian 
alphabet. The Devanagari character itself is of comparatively 
recent origin. The oldest Indian character known is not the 
Devangari, but the older one in which Asoka’s inscriptions are 
recorded. All the inscriptions of Asoka, except those in the 
Punjab, are recorded in what is called the Indo-Pali or South, 
Asoka character. This is the earliest character used in Indid 
of which we have any knowledge now, and its date is the date 
of Asoka, vii., the third century before Christ. 

The late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who was the 
greatest authority on the subject of the Indian alphabets, suh^ 
jected the old Indo-Pali character to a careful examination^ 
and raiqe to the conclusion that this Indian character was of 
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purely Indian origin.* And the majority of scholars who have 
studied and discussed the subject are of the same opinion. 
Professor Max Muller holds that India had no written alphabet 
befort the fifth century B.C., and that the Indian alphabet was 
then borrowed from the West. But Dr. Roth expresses his 
conviction, based on prolonged Vedic studies, that the vast 
collection of Vedic hymns could not possibly have depended 
for existence on oral transmission, and he considers it as a 
sine qud non that writing was known in Vedic times. Dr. Buhler 
holds that the Indian alphabet with its five nasals and three 
sibilants must have been developed in the grammatical schools 
of the Brahmans. Dr. Goldstiicker holds that writing was 
known when the Vedic hymns were composed. And the pro¬ 
found scholar Lassen maintains that the Indo-Pali alphabet 
is of purely indigenous Indian origin. 

It would appear therefore that some alphabet was formed 
and developed in India in the Vedic times; that probably a 
later modification of this alphabet is the Indo-Pati character in 
which Asoka recorded his inscriptions in the third century 
B. C.; that the ornate Devanagari character was a later deve¬ 
lopment of the simpler and older Indo-Pali character; and that 
the Bengali character is a simplification and later modification 
of the Devanagari character. 


* See Cminingbam'a ronarks on this sabject quoted in my Civilitaticn 
in Ancient India (London, 1803) VoL II., p. 25 et nq. 
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Early Sanscrit Poetry: Jayadeva 

A GREAT development in Sanscrit literature and learning took 
place between the sixth and eighth centuries of the Christian 
Era, and all the writers who are known as Classical Sanscrit 
poets, and whose works are still popular in all parts of India, 
appear to have flourished in this age. Kalidasa took the lead, 
probably in the sixth century,^ in poetry and in drama, and 
v'as immediately succeeded by Bharavi. Harshadeva, Dandin, 
Banabhatta, Subandhu and Bhartrihari wrote dramas, fiction 
and poetry in. the seventh, and the immortal Bhavabhuti closed 
the bright list in the eighth.® Classical poetry ends with him, 
imitators and feeble writers rose later on. Such were Magha 
who wrote Sisupalabadha in the eleventh century,® and Visakha 
Datta who composed Mudra Rakshasa when the Musalmans 
were already in India.* 

Bengal does not come to notice by her literary work till 
this late period. It is said that Bhatta Narayana who com¬ 
posed Vent Sankara was one of the Brahmans who came to 
Bengal from Kanouj in the time of king Adisura, but we know 
little of the king and less of the poet. And it is also said that 
Sri Harsha who composed Natshadha in the twelfth century 
lived in Bengal, although according to Rajasekhara he was 
born in Benares. 

The earliest poet whom we can claim to be a true son of 
Bengal was Jayadeva, the composer of the immortal song Gita 

1 Kalidasa is gsnerally supposed by modern scholars to have flourished 
round about 400 A.D, Aiivagho^a, a pre-Kalidasa poet, is usually assigned 
to Kaniska’s time (c. 1st century B.C. or A.D.).—^Ed. 

a For an account of Classic^ Sanscrit Poetry, Drama and Fiction see 
my CfivUization in AncUnt India, (London, 1883) Vol. II. pp. 258 to 302. 

Also see A. B. Keith : Hiitory of Santkrit Literature, Oxford, 1028, 
and S. K. De : Sietory of Sanekrit Literature, Calcutta, 1947. —^Ed. 

s According to later researches, Mftgha must have been earlier tiuun 
8tht-0th century A.D.—Ed. 

• He h now generally supposed to have flouridied eaifler than the 
0th century A.D.—Ed. 
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Covinda; and we will devote the present chapter to an account 
of the life and works of this earliest poet of Beng^.* He 
was a poet of the court of Lakshmana Sena, and flourished in 
the twelfth century, as has been proved by a colophon of an 
ancient copy of his poem discovered by Dr. Biihler in Kashmir. 
There is other evidence corroborating this fact Jayadeva him¬ 
self speaks of his contemporaries in his poetry; Bidyapati and 
Chandidas, poets of the fourteenth centuiy’, acknowledge Jaya¬ 
deva to be their great predecessor; and Sanatana, a learned 
Vaishnava writer of the sixteenth century, speaks of Jayadeva 
ac a poet of Lakshmana Sena’s time. 

Very little is known of the life of this, the earliest poet 
of Bengal. He was born in Kendubilva, better known as 
Kenduli, in the district of Birbhum. His father’s name was 
Bhojadeva, and his mother’s Bamadevi. In early life Jayadeva 
left home, and it is said, began preaching the faith and love 
of Krishna. He had a few pupils and followers, and it is 
asserted that he attempted to establish a reformed religion like 
what Chaitanya did four centuries later. All this, however, we 
must accept with caution. Much of what little we know of 
Jayadeva is from Vaishnava writers, and they were naturally 
anxious to discover and establish a resemblance between so 
great a poet and their great Master. That Jayadeva’s faith in 
Krishna was ardent and deep, is amply shewn in his great 
work; that the same fervour was shared, not only by a few 
friends of his, but by a large portion of the people at large, 
is also highly probable; but that he began preaching the faith 
of Krishna like Chaitanya is perhaps the unfounded supposi¬ 
tion of later Vaishnava writers. 

After passing a few years in devotion and study, Jayadeva 
married and settled down in his native village. The daily 
routine of home life was however ill adapted to the feelings 
of the ardent poet, and he left home once more and travel- 

* A poet named Abhinanda, with the word 'Gaa^O'’ prefixed to hia 
name, is supposed by some to have flourished in Bengal about the 0th 
oentory A.D. Sandhyakara Nandin, the author of the 'RfUna-carita' was 
a Bengali who probably lived between the last qaarUr of the 11th century 
and the middle of the 12th. So, Jayadeva who flonruhed towards the end 
of the 12th century cannot be said to have fieen the earliest poet of 
Bengal.—^Ed. 
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led through northern India as far as Vrindavan and Jaypur, 
to which latter place he seems to have been invited by the king. 
Nothing more is known of the poet than that he survived his: 
wife P^mavati, and that he passed his last days in devotions 
in his native village, where his tomb is yet to be seen surrmin- 
ded by beautiful groves and trees. 

The little that is known of the life of the poet is so mixed 
up with fables, that it is impossible at this distance of time to* 
glean the truth from the falsehood. Such fables, however, are 
often based on true facts or circumstances; anyhow they re- 
picsent the impressions of later ages regarding the life and 
times of their subject. As such, some of them may with pro¬ 
priety find a place in this brief sketch. 

A curious story is connected with the marriage of Jayadeva, 
with Padmavati. A certain childless Brahman, after many 
prayers and devotions, was favoured by the god Jagannatha 
v/ith an only girl, whom the father named Padmavati and 
nursed with affection and care. When she attained her 
youth, her father was taking her to the god, intending to 
devote her to his services. In the way however he dreamt 
a dream, and the god told him to give his child in 
marriage to a certain devout follower of his, named 
Jayadeva. The Brahman did as this match-making god com¬ 
manded. Jayadeva, then leading a life of study and devotionsr 
was unwilling to encumber himself with a wife; but the girl 
would not leave him, and said she would follow him through 
life though forsaken. **One must love partridge very well to 
accept it when thrown in one’s face,” the sort of feeling one 
would naturally feel under such circumstances, but our poet 
knew better; he rewarded her persistent affections with mar¬ 
riage, and they made a very affectionate and happy couple eveT 
<'ifter in life. 

The death of Padmavati furnishes us with another story. 
She is said to have been so affectionate a wife that a false 
rumour of her husband’s death caused her death. Such virtue 
however dwelt in the name of Krishna, that the poet had no 
sooner muttered that name than his spouse woke to life again. 

The most celebrated story however, connected with the 
poet’s life, is that relating to the composition of a certain pas¬ 
sage in the 10th Sarga of the Giia Govinda. The passage 
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occurs where Krisiina is represented as pacifying the wrath of 
Badhika, who had been offended with him for his promiscuous 
love, and had assumed a contemptuous silence towards him. 
mama sirasi mandanarn dehi padapallavamuddram means, 
“On my head, as an ornament, place your beauteous feet,”—i 
these words being a touching appeal which an offended mistress 
seldom resists. When Jayadeva composed this, he looked on 
Krishna as an ardent lover; but after he had written the 
first portion, viz., “On ray head, as an ornament,’* he remem¬ 
bered that Krishna was a god as well; and he hesitated to 
add any thing about a human foot being placed on the head 
of a deity. Filled with doubts the poet went to bathe in tlie river. 
Soon after Padmavati saw her husband return and ask for 
his meals. The breakfast was produced and finished, and 
then he went to the room where the Gita Govinda was kept, 
and wrote something. After her husband had finished hi^ 
meals, the duteous wife finished hers, when lo 1 her husband 
came in again and called for breakfast. The worthy dame 
certainly did not relish this unseasonable joke, but her hus¬ 
band was obstinate, and asserted that he had only then return¬ 
ed from his bath and had not yet taken his meals. The con¬ 
fusion of poor Padmavati would have been complete, but she 
stated that he had just before added something to his book. 
The book was examined, and what was the poet’s surprise when 
he found that after the words, ”On my head, as an ornament.” 
which he had written before, the words “place thy beauteous 
feet” had been added. The mystery was soon cleared up. ThO 
god Krishna had marked the doubts which had arisen in the 
mind erf his votary, and had solved the difficulty by personally 
assuming the shape of Jayadeva, coming into his house, and 
writing the passage himself. 

There is more in this story than at first sight meets the 
eye. The real hesitation felt at the passage was not by Jaya¬ 
deva, but by later Vaishnavas who regarded Krishna as G<^. 
and the story was invented to explain away the poet’s audacity. 

It is said, that the king of Nilachala was offended at the 
widely spreading fame of Jayadeva, and wrote a book on the 
same subject and challenged comparison. Learned Pandits, 
unable or unwilling to decide the question, placed both the 
volumes at the temple of Jagannatha, calling upon the deity 
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.to decide it. It is said that the deity held the volume of 
Jayadeva on his breast, and threw away the wmk of king Satvika. 
Posterity has sufficiently vindicated the critical powers of tho 
deity. Centuries have rolled away and the fame of Jayadeva 
remains undiminished, and will continue to remain so long as 
the Sanscrit language is not forgotten. 

Centuries have rolled away since the death of Jayadeva, 
and yet to the present day an annual fair is held at Kenduli 
by the Vaishnavas in memory of the departed poet. At this 
fair, fifty or sixty thousand men assemble round the tomb of 
Jayadeva for worship, and the Vaishnavas still sing of the 
amours of Krishna and Radhika immortalized in the Gita 
Goxtinda. 

The Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of Bengal 
at the time of Jayadeva, as it is now. But the learned and 
the elite still considered the Sanscrit tongue as their noble 
heritage, and authors vied with each other in writing in this 
language. All learned works, therefore, all speeches in court, 
all traditional and genealogical fables, were composed and 
recited in Sanscrit. Learned Brahmans carried on their in¬ 
vestigations in this learned language, and poets, desirous of in¬ 
gratiating themselves with kings, composed and pronounced 
stiff artificial poetry in a dead language. It was thus that the 
Italians of the age of Dante and Boccacio wrote in Latin; it 
was thus that Anglo-Saxon writers of the time of the great 
Alfred made feeble attempts in the language of Rome. All 
attempts in a foreign tongue or in a dead tongue must necess¬ 
arily be feeble; and thus with the single exception of Jayadeva’s 
works, all compositions of the twelfth century have been for¬ 
gotten, and deservedly forgotten. 

The Gita Govinda, however, is an exception, and a noble 
exception. It is a book of songs on the amours of Krishna 
and Radhika, divided into twelve Sargas or Cantos, each 
Sarga being divided into several Prahandhas, and each Praban^ 
dha consisting of several verses. The first thing that strikes 
the reader in this poem is the exquisite music of the songs. 
One would suppose the sonorous and somewhat artificial 
Sanscrit language was unsuited to so much softness and melody; 
but it is a master hand that wakes the lyre, and tlm ear is 
pleased and ravished with a flood of the softest music befme 
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one comprehends the sense. In the hand of a Bengali poet 
the Sanscrit language loses its august stiffness and asumesr 
more than Italian softness; and constant yet melodious^ 
repetitions and alliterations mahe the Gita Gotnnda a remark¬ 
able and singular work in the Sanscrit language. 

And if the book is rich in its music, it is no less rich in. 
its descriptions. The blue waves of the Jumna, the cool 
shade of the Tamal tree, the soft whisperings of the Malaya 
breeze, the voluptuous music of Krishna's flute, the timid 
glances of the love-stricken milk maids, the fond workings of 
a lover’s heart, the pangs of jeolousy, the sorrows of separation, 
the raptures of re-union,—all these are clearly and vividly 
described in the song of the immortal bard of Birbhum. 

The poem b^ins with a description of love-lorn milk¬ 
maids disporting themselves around Krishna in the cool shades- 
of Gokul. Radhika sees this; she marks with bitter pang 
the love of Krishna shared by less worthy rivals; and yet tlie 
very sight of Krishna half tempers her sorrow. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the description of the joy and delight 
which the forlorn and abandoned Radha feels, involuntarily 
and almost in spite of herself, at the very sight of him who 
is so dear to her heart. An English version conveys no idea 
of the beauty and softness of the oiginal, yet such as it is, 
wo quote from Sir William Jones’s translation; — 

“That god whose check is beautified by the nectar of his 
smiles, whose pipe drops in his ecstacy, I saw in the groves 
encircled by the damsels of Vraja who gazed on him askance 
from the corners of his eyes. I saw him in the grove witlv 
happier damsels, yet the sight of him delighted me. Soft is the 
gale which breathes over yon clear pool, and expands clus¬ 
tering blossoms of the voluble Asoka—soft yet grievous to me 
in the absence of the foe of Madhu. Delightful are the flowers* 
of Amra trees on the mountain tops while the murmuring 
bees pursue their voluptuous toil,—delightful yet affecting to 
me O ! friend, in the absence of the youthful Kesava.”® 

® hasta-srasta-rUdsa-vamsamanrjubfirurullimadOuIlan- 
rfndotsari-drganta-vik^ilam ati-svedordra-gundaMhalafn | 
mUmiidviktya vUajjitam smita-Budhd'mugdhdiianam kSnane 
govindam vraja-aundarhgana-rrtam jmiydmi hrByumi fall 
dur(Uoka-8toka-8taraka-narak(tiol'adati/:d- 
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In the sorrow of her heart Radhika retires into her grove 
and weeps. 'I'here the Duti sees her and describes to her 
afresh the amours of Krishna. Radha’s heart bleeds afresh, 
and the workings of a jealous mind are powerfully described 
by our author. We will quote one passage in which she 
concludes a touching and bitter lamentation: — 

“O, gale, scented with sandal, who breathest love from the 
regions of the south, be propitious but for a moment: when 
thou hast brought my beloved before my eyes thou mayst 
freely waft away my soul 1 Love, with eyes like blue water- 
lilies, again assails me and triumphs, and while the perfidy 
of my beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, 
the cool breeze scorches me like a flame, and the nectar-drop¬ 
ping moon is my poison. Bring disease and death, O ! gale 
of Malaya 1 seize my spirit, O 1 god with five arrows I 1 
ask not mercy from thee: no more will I dwell in the, 
cottage of my father. Receive me into thy azure waves, O I 
sister Yamuna, that the ardour of my heart may be allayed ! ‘ 
But the hour of retribution comes at last. The Duti goes 
back of Krishna, and describes to him the wretched state tO 
which he has brought his beloved. Krishna is seized with 
compunction, seeks out Radhika, and tries to pacify her wrath 
by a touching entreaty and appeal. The appeal is too lengthy 
for quotation, we quote a portion of it®: — 


vikaiah kiisdroparfuia-parano'pi vyathaifati^ 
api bhramyad bhHigi-ranita-ramaniyd na mukiila- 
pvasutiicutanavi aakhi iikhariniyam sukhayati {| 

—Gita Govinda, 2nd Sarya. Our quotations art made from Haridas 
Hirachand’s edition of the Gita Govinda. The above translation must 
have been from some other edition as slight dillci'enccs are observable. 

7 manobharanandema candanSnila 
prasida re dak^ina muHcavamat&m | 
kta^am jagat-prdna vidhuya madhavam 
puro mama pram-haro lijbavi§yati\\ 

8 ripuriva aakhi^aamvdMo'yam 4ikhiva himunUo 
riaamira audha-raanii duram dunoti manogata^ 
hrdayamadaye taaminnevam punar vtdate balat 
huvedayadfidm rSmah kamo nikatnmiiraukuiahW 
r&dhdm ridkehi malayanila paAcavdna 
prSndn grhdna na grhan punardirayifye j 

kim te krtdntdbhagini kfamayd taraAgai 
rangdni aiAca mama Sdmyatu deha-dShak || 

Mlita Govinda, 7th Sarga. 
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“Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy sparkling 
ieeth will dispel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips 
like thirsty chaiakas long to drink the moon-beams of thy 
cheek. O I my darling, who art naturally so tender-hearted, 
abandon thy causeless indignation. At this moment the llaine 
of desire consumes my heart, O I grant me a draught of 
honey from the lotus of thy mouth. Or if thou beest in- 
exhorablc, grant me death from the arrows of thy keen eyes; 
make thy arms my chains, and punish me according to thy 
pleasure. Thou art my life, thou art my ornament, thou art 
a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth ; O ! be favourable 
now, and my heart shall eternally be grateful. Thine eyes, 
which nature formed like blue water-lilies, are become through 
ihy resentment like petals of the crimson lotus; O I tinge with 
itheir effulgence these my dark limbs that they may glow like 
the shafts of love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that 
foot like a fresh leaf, and shade me from the sun of thy 
passion whose beams I am unable to bear. Spread a string 
of gems on those two soft globes; let the golden bells of thy 
2 one tinkle and proclaim the mild edict of love ! Say, O !■ 
damsel, with delicate speech, shall I dye red with the juite 
of alaktaka those beautiful feet which will make the full-blown 
land-lotus blush with shame 

9 vadasi yadi kimeidapi danta-ruci-kauniudt 
harati dara-timiram atighoraml 
sphuradadhara-aidhave tava vadana-candramd 
rocayati locana-cakoTcan\\ 
priya edru-iUe priya cSru-aile 
muHca mayi mOnam aniddnam,^ 
aapadi madananaHo dahati mama manaaam 
dehi mukha~kam(da-madhupSnam\\ 
aatyamevSai yadi aumati mayi kopdnl 
dehi khara-nayana-Sardghdtam^ 
ghataya bhuja-bar^hanam janaya rada-khan^anam 
yena v& bhavati aukha-j&tam\\ 
tvamasi mama bhufonam tvamaai mama jlvanam 
tvamaai mama bhava-jaiadhi-ratnam^ 
bhavatu bharatiha mayi aatatam anurodhinl 
tatra mama hfdayam atiyatnamW 
nUamatindbhamapi tanvi tava tocanam 
dkdrayati kokanada-rupam^ 
kuauma-iara-bdya'hhdvana yadi radjayasi 
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Who can resist such a touching, glowing appeal, and from 
such a handsome appellant ? Radhika could not. If she had 
proper cause of offence, the offender has done proper penance,, 
and all resentment is at an end. Krishna retires to his grove, 
and Radhika follows him, and is thus welcomed with an out¬ 
burst of passionate welcome. 

“Enter, sweet Radha, the bower of Hari; seek delight, O I 
thou whose bosom laughs with the foretaste of happiness. 

Entei, sweet Radha, the bower graced with a bed of Asoka 
leaves; seek delight, O I thou whose garland leaps with joy 
on thy breast. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower illumined with sweet blos¬ 
soms ; seek delight, O ! thou whose limbs far excel them in 
softness. 

Enter. O ! Radha, the bower made cool and fragrant by 
gales from the woods of Malaya; seek delight, O ! thou whoso 
amorous lays are softer than breezes. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower spread with leaves of twin¬ 
ing creepers ; seek delight, O ! thou whose arms have been so 
long inflexible. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower which resounds with the 
murmur of honey-making bees; seek delight, O 1 thou whose 
embrace yields more equisite sweetness. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bower attuned by the melodious 
band of Kokilas; seek delight, O ! thou whose lips, w'hich out- 


l'rs»am-idain-ptad-onvrupam\\ 
ififmruUt l’U''a-kimhhayor-vpari iiuvihinailjarl 
ranjayatu tar a hrdaya-desam^ 
rasatu ramndpi tnra ghana-jag.h-ana-mmdah 
f/fi osayatu m anm ath a- n ideiam 11 
BthaJa-kamala-gaHjmQm mama hrdaya-TaHjanam 
janita-rati-ranga-pardbhagam [ 
hhana masp’ia-rfnii turarurn carana-dvayam 
»!iraia-la8ad-ailahtaka-rd.gam\ { 
sinara-gardla-khandanam mama liraai mai^anam 
do fit pada-palfaram uddrean j 
jrfdnti ninyi diimno madana^kadanfinalo 
Iiaratv tadapahita-vikdramW 

—Gita Govinda, KHh Sarga 
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shine the grains of the pomegranate, are embellished when 
thou speakest by the brightness of thy teeth."* 

Here we must pause. The pleasures of a re-union between 
two such amiable and enthusiastic lovers may be better conceived 
than described even by the inimitable Jayadeva. Enough has 
been said to indicate the character and merits of Jayadeva's poe¬ 
try. He is the only poet in Bengal who has attained eminence by 
writing in a dead language, who has wrung such soft melody 
out of an artificial classical language, who has embalmed and 
perpetuated the amours of Radha and Krishna in songs which 
remain as the sole specimen of lyrical composition in Sanskrit 
literature. 

We may here mention some scholars have discovered in 
the Gita Govinda a concealed allegory. The joys of Krishna 
in company with the milkmaids of Brindaban represent earthly 
pleasures which seduce our heart and lull our senses for a time. 
The love of Radha is true eternal felicity, to which the mind 
of the repentant sinner at lust turns from the sensual and 
fleeting pleasures of this world. This may be the conception 
of the [^t; and the following passage which we quote from 


» 1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 


ma/Ljutara-kuHjattia’-kelitadane 
praviia rddhe m&dhavascmUpam iha vUena^ 
rati-rahhma‘hasita-vadaae\ j 
nava hhavad-aioka-dtda-iayana-tSare 
•praviia rddhe mddhavasamipam iha 
Jpuca-hcdaBa~tarcda~hdTe\ | 
kusuma-caya-radtariuci-vdaa-gehe 
pravUa rddhe mddhava-aamipam iha vUaea^ 
kuauTna-aukumdra'-dehe\\ 
mrdu-edla-mclayarpavana-aura bhi-ilte 
praviia tddhe mddhava-aamipom, iha viZosaj 
raaa^alita4cdHa-gite\ | 
vitatorhahu-vaRi-nava-pallava-ghane 
pravUa rddhe madhara-samipam iha vUaea^ 
e%rtmcdaaapina-joghane\ | 
madhu-mudita-madhupakula-koditarave 
^avUa rddhe mOdhava-aamipam, iha viUtaa^ 
madana-raaa-^araaa-bhdve\ j 
madhttratara-pikornikara-ninada-mukhare 
pravUa rddhe ‘mddhava-aamipam iha vitaaa^ 
daiana-ruci-rueira-Hkhare \) 

—Cfita Govinda, 11th Sarga 
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Sir Edwin Arnold's exquisite translation of Gita Govinda 
will shew that the five milkmaids, desoibed by Jayadeva, in 
reality personify the five senses,—onell, sight, touch, taste, 
and hearing; 

One with star blossomed champac wreathed, woos 

him to rest his head. 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly out¬ 
spread ; 

And o'ar his brow with roses blown she fans a 

fragrance rare. 

That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirsty 

air; 

While the company of damsels wave many and odo¬ 
rous spray. 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring 

away. 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apart. 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from 

heart to heart; 

Her eyes — afire with shy desire, veiled by their 

lashes black— 

Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but send the 

message back; 

In the company of damsels whose bright eyes in the 

ring 

Shine round him with soft meanings in the merry light 

of spring. 

The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in 

the wood— 

Body and bosom panting with the pulse of youthful 

blood— 

Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak. 

And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his 

cheek; 

A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silken touch 
To give it bade, — And Radha 1 forgetting the too 

much. 

And one with arch smile beckons him away from 

Jumna’s banks. 
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Where the tall bamboos bristle like spears in battle 

rank«, 

And plucks his doth to make him come into the 

mat^o shade. 

Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the milk and 

cakes are laid; 

Oh! golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts 

of Spring, 

And fair the Hoivers to lie upon and sweet the 

dancers sing. 

Sweetest of ail that Temptress who dances for him now 

With subtle feet which part and meet in the Ras 

measure slow. 

To the chime of ^silver bangles, and the beat 

rose-leaf hands, 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played by the wood¬ 
land bands; 

So that wholly passion-laden—eye, car, sense, soul 

o’ercome— 

Krishna is theirs in the forest; his heart forgets its 

home. 

It is likely, the whole poem, like Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
is meant to be an allegory; but the allegory is so overlaid 
with rich, vivid, and melodious descriptions, that the reader 
misses the allegory, does not care for the allegory, and pours 
on the descriptions. The fame of Jayadeva rests not on the 
philosophic or moral signification ^ the Gita Govinda, but 
on the splcdid imagery, the tender feeling, and the melodious 
descriptions with which the work is replete. 

In his own words, ’‘whatever is delightful in the modes of 
music, whatever is exquisite in the sweet art of love, let the 
happy and wise learn from the song of Jayadeva.”” 


liyad gandharvakvld tukauialam anudhyanam eayadvaif^vam 
yacchrhgdra-vvutka tattvarracan&‘k^vy^u lltdyitam j 
tat-$arvavi jayadevo-pandito-kaveh krsnmkatSfidt manah 
eSnandah pariiodhayaniu sudhiyah iTl-gUo-govindatah\\ 



CHAPTER III 


Early Bengau Lyric Poetry.—Chandidas 
(Fourteenth Century) 

The student who peruses with pleasure the polished works- 
oE Bankim Chandra or Madhusudan will scarcely suppose that 
the stream of Bengali literature, which has only in recent days- 
attained such purity and expanse, began to flow as early as the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era \ And he will scarcely 
think that Chaucer of England and Chandidas^ of Bengal 
were well nigh contemporaneous writers; that five hundred 
years have rolled away since Chandidas first wrote and sang; 
or, calculating twenty-five years to a generation, that twenty 
generations have chanted the lays and ditties of this Father 
of Bengali Lyric Poetry. 

Chandidas is the earliest vernacular poet of Bengal,^ but 
it is not possible to speak of him without saying something, 
of Bidyapati, the earliest poet of Behar. Tradition has 
handed down the names of these two poets together; they 

1 See footnote 5, Ch. I—Ed. 

2 There is a great controversy about the identity and time of Can^idasa. 
Borne scholars believe that there were different persona of this name bearing- 
the title Dvija, Dina, Ba^u etc., while others are inclined to the view 
that there were two Ca^didasas of whom one preceded and the other 
followed Caitanya, the greatest exponent of Bengal Vsis];iavism ; Caitanya 
is said to have enjoyed the songs of the former with g^at relish. 

The so-called Srlkrfi^^kirtana, discovered in the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, appears lo have been composed by one Ananta Ba^u Candi- 
dasa. It was composed, according to some eminent schofurs, sometime- 
between the 12th century and the 15th. Srikr§i^-kirtana is an assumed 
title, the manuscript on which the vulgate text is based containing no 
name of the work. 

Stray padat of varying poetical merit pass current under the name of 
Ca^^i^A i hut whether or not these are by one and the same hand is 
controversial.—^Ed. 

3 The authors of the Cary&padojt, found in the Bouddha Gan O 

are earlier than Ed. 
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lived and wrote about the same time; and their poetry has 
the same theme, the loves of Radha and Krishna. Jayadeva 
popularized this theme in his inimitable Sanscrit work Gita 
Govinda, composed in the twelfth century; Bidyapati took up 
the subject and composed his songs in the vernacular of Behar 
in the fourteenth century; and it is probable that Chandidas 
was only an imitator of Bidyapati, and drew his inspiration 
from his contemporary of Behar. Thus the earliest Bengali 
poetry that is extant is indebted by the earliest poetry of 
Behar. 

Bidyapati flourished in Behar in the fourteenth century.* 
The descendants of the poet still possess the village of Bapsf 
in Tirhut by virtue of a deed of gift from Siva Sinha to the 
poet, dated 293 of the era of Lakshnian Sen, f.e., 1400 A. D. 
In this document Bidyapati has been described as a Sukabi 
or a poet of merit,- so that he must have made his mark before 
1400. A stBl more important document is the Panji or annals 
of Tirhut. It is an authentic history of that District, and 
began to be written in 1248 Saka, i.e,, 1325 A. D. The Panji 
gives an account of Bidyapati who is described as the son of 
Ganapati, and a courtier of king Siva Sinha. Siva Sinha 
av^cended the throne in 1369 Saka, i.e.. 1446 A. D., and must 
therefore have given away Bapsi to the poet during the life¬ 
time of his father who reigned no less than 61 years. We 
further learn from the Panji that Siva Sinha had three wives, 
Padmabati, Lakhima Devi and Biswa Devi, who after the 
death of their husband successively reigned for 18 months, 
9 years and 12 years. Siva Sinha and Lakhima Devi find fre- 
•quent mention in the songs of Bidyapati, and there can be 
no doubt that the poet lived about the close of the fourteenth 
century, and adorned the court of Siva Sinha and his father 
by whom his talents were recognized and richly rewarded. 

The fame of Bidyapati as a poet had spread throughout! 
Bengal at the time of Chaitanya, and Chaitanya in his early 
youth was edified with the poetry of Bidyapati and Chandidas. 

“Glory to Jayadeva, the king and ornament of poets, and 

* There were several poets bearing this name or titla. The date of 
this Vidykpati has not yet been fixed with absolnte certainty. Soma 
scholars think that he was alive in the first quarter of the 15Ui century 
Jt.D.—Ed. 
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to Bidyapati the source of sweetness; glory to Chandidas, for 
sweetness unequalled in the world, whose sweet and pure 
Strains in prose and verse my Master Gaur Chandra (Chai- 
jtanya) relished with Sharup Rai.”^ 

Again, 

“The Great Master (Chaitanya) with Ramananda Sen sings 
and hears day and night the songs of Ghandidas and Bidyapati, 
and the sweet Gita Govinda.”® 

We have said before that Lakhima Devi the queen of 
Siva Sinha is often spoken of in Bidyapati’s poems. Tradition 
has it that the intimacy between the princess and the poet 
was closer than was altogether justifiable, and that Bidyapati’s 
death was caused by this illicit love. We have no hesitation 
in rejecting these stories altogether as the invention of later 
days. 

We now return to Ghandidas the subject of the present 
chapter. Ghandidas was a native of the village of Nannur, 
in the District of Birbhuni, about 24 miles to the east of Suri, 
and was a Brahman by caste. That he was contemporaneous 
with Bidyapati is sufficiently proved by several poems which 
have come to us, of which tlie following is the most noted: 

“Ghandidas heard of Bidyapati’s merits, and became 
anxious to see him. Bidyapati heard of Ghandidas’s merits, 
and became anxious to see him. Both became curious. 
Bidyapati went off with Rup Narain alone for his companion. 
Ghandidas too could not stay, but went off to see Bidyapati. 
In the way both sang each other’s praise, and their hearts 
remained anxious for each other. Suddenly they met each 
other, but neither recognized the other. They knew each 
other when they heard their names.”^ 

^jaya jayadeva kavi nrpati diroma^ii ridySpati raaa-dk&m^ 
jaya jaya c(xn4*^aM Tosa-Sekhara akfiU bhuvam anupani\\ 
eahara-reuiita madhura-roBa nirmmda gadya-padyamaya git 
prahhu mor gauracandra StvSdUA r&y Bvarupa-$ahit\\ 

*can4ldaa vidy&paU, rSytr ndtak git, 
htxn^&mfta hrhgxta-govdnda'^ 
avar&p r&ndnmda acme, tnahdprabha ratri dine, 
gOn aune parain dnand€\\ 

7 cea^ldSa iuni vidySpati-guj^a daraiane bhela muTdg^ 
vidySpati aunt €a^4^d-gu^ daraiane hhdo onwrijTlI 
dvhu utkapthita hhda^ 
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The tradition current about the life of Chandidas give 
us some clue to the nature of the rivalry which has ever 
existed in Bengal between the Vaishnava and Sakta creeds. 
Chandidas, as his name implies, was by birth a Sakta, i.e„ a 
worshipper of Chandi, Duiga or Sakti, as the goddess is 
variously called. 

It is said that in his early youth, Chandidas wOTshipped 
an image of Sakti which was called Bishalakshmi, and the 
poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As may well 
be imagined, the conversion of Chandidas to Vaishnavism has 
given rise to many tales. It is said that, on a certain day, 
he saw a beautiful flower floating on the river where he had 
gone to bathe. He took it up and went to, worship 
Bishalakshmi. The goddess appeared in person, and asked 
for the flower that she might place it on her head. The wor¬ 
shipper was awe-struck, and enquired what sronge virtue .the 
flower amid possess, so as to induce the goddess to appear in 
person, and to wish to keep it on her head, instead of allow¬ 
ing the poet to place it at her feet. The goddess replied, 
‘‘Foolish child, my Master has been worshipped with that, 
flower, it is not fit f(»: my feet, let me hold it on my head.” 
“And who may thy Master be?” enquired the poet, Krishna, 
was the reply; and from that day the poet exchanged the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess for that of Krishna. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that later Vaishnava writers 
have taken advantage of Chandldas*s conversion to prove the 
superiority of their deity, and have invented this fable. One 
tiling however is plain, namely, that the rivalry between the 
two creeds has prevailed in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, 
from remote times. 

Chandidas has immortalized the washerwoman Rami in 
his poems, and numerous are the stories told about their loves. 
The poet was informed that he could not perform Sadhan 

goAgahi rupaiUtraga^ kevda vidydpati caU gtlc^\ 
ca^tdOg tav rahai nd jodrot, c(dda daraiana iSgi | 
pantha hi duKS, jana, duh/A gvna gOota, 
duM, Myg dttha rahS, iOgi\\ 

dmvdU dvih& dohd daraiana pdola, lakhai na pdrai koi 
dvhd doha ndma iravarfe UM jdntda, 
mpanOrdgana —Pada Kalpcdaru 
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till he had a fair companion, not by marriage, not for money, 
but one to whom his heart would be spontaneously drawn at 
the first sight. Our poet went out in search of such a person, 
and it was not long before he found one. A washerwoman 
was washing clothes on the river side, the poet saw her and 
was fascinated. Day after day he would go to the river side 
with a fishing rod as a pretext, and sat there, gazing on the 
woman. Words followed and love ensued, and the poet left 
his home and parents, and ever afterwards lived with Rami, 
a washer-woman as she was by caste. 

Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day, it is said, 
he went to a neighbouring village Matipur to sing with his 
paramour; and when they were returning, the house in which 
they had taken shelter fell down, and they were both crushed 
and died in eadi other’s arms. The story has perhaps little 
foundation in fact. We now turn to the works of these poets. 

The poetry of Chandidas presents a striking contrast to 
that of Bidyapati. Both are poets of a high order, both sang 
of the amours of Krishna and Radha, both are noted tor the 
beauty of their songs, but here the parallel ends. Bidyapati 
excels in the richness of his imagery, the wide range of his 
ideas, the skill and art displayed in his varied similes. 
Chandidas has but his native, simple, excessive sweetness in 
place of all these qualities. Bidyapati ransacks the un¬ 
bounded stores of Nature and of Art to embellish his poetry; 
Chandidas looks within, and records the fond workings of a 
feeling, loving heart in simple strains. In Chandidas'a poetry 
there is a wealth of feeling and pathos; Bidyapati combines 
this with a quick fancy, a varied imagery, a leaning for grace 
and ornament. The faults of the two poets are also charac¬ 
teristic. Chandidas is cloying, and sometimes monotonous 
Bidyapati is often artificial in his images and ideas. At the 
same time both display a knowledge of the workings of a 
lover’s heart, and portray them feelingly and minutely,— 
the first troubled impressions of love, the resistless force of 
its influence, the bitter pangs of se|Muration and jealousy, the 
workings of hope, the effects of despair. 

We will try to illustrate our remarks with a few extracts. 
There is no English version of either Bidyapati or Chandidas, 
and we have therefore for our English readers ventured to 
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render into English verse the extracts made hrom the poets. 
We need scarcely remark that our version will very often fail 
to convey the deep feeling which characietrizes the original. 

We make an extract at random from Bidyapati.^ It des¬ 
cribes the first impressions of love in the heart of Krishna on 
seeing Radha. 

Soon did the lovely vision parti 
’Tis gonel I wake with sudden start! 

A cloud-wrapped lightning sent its dart 
Upon this troubled love-sick heart. 

Scarce half removed was her veil. 

Upon her lips played half a smile, 

And half a glance her sweet eyes shed, 

And half her bosom was displayed. 

The rest her anchal did conceal,— 

1 gazed and felt my senses reel 1 
Her beauty, bright as burnished gold, 

Love's amorous robe did sweet enfold, 

And flung love’s soft and silken chain. 

Upon the hearts of prostrate men! 

Her pearly teeth were sweetly placed 
On ruby lips with beauty graced, 

And soft she spoke,—gazed in vain. 

Insatiate gazed on her again ! 

Our readers must be struck with the arl of the poet, with 
the similes and figures with which the small poem is so beauti¬ 
fully embellished, we had almost said, so thickly crowded. 
In this Bidyapati is in his own element. Not so Chandidas. 
He has neither the power nor the inclination to rove. He 
feels deeply, and sings feelingly. We quote from his poems a 
converse passage, a passage in which Radha is suddenly struck 

*aeij(mi hitaHa kari pekJMna n& bhela^ 
maghamMa aange. t^ita lata janu hrdayt del dei g«id^\ 

6dha acdla hhoaij ddha radane hiUt, Hdhai nayana taraAga | 

Hdha nraja heri, ddha arum bhari, tava dhan dagadke anakga\\ 
aht tanu gora, kanaya kaford, atanu kScala 
hart hart kdha man, janu hujhi oiclUma, yhdaa pandrda ibAnfl 
•daiana mukutS-^tif adhara nvUdyata, mjdu mrdu kaka tdhi hhdm 
vidySpati kaha, atayt ae dukkha raha, heri hcri nd puralo Sia || 
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and entranced at hearing the very name of Krishna.* We 
translate it thus. 

Friend! who hath named that name? 

Through me it steals. 

My heart it thrills. 

My soul it doth inflame! 

Ah who shall tell 
What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain! 

1 name that name. 

My souFs all flame! 

Oh! will he come again? 

We extract a somewhat longer piece^ from Chandidas. It 
is a loving appeal from Radha to Krishna, and a more touch- 
ing appeal it would be difficult to find anywhere. 

Love! how shall 1 my feelings tell? 

Be mine, in death and life. 

In after-lives, in future births. 

To be thy duteous wife. 

Yes! to thy feet my heart be tied 
By silken ties of love, 

I offer all, my heart and soul. 

I’ll be your doating slave! 

* sai kev& Sunaile iy&m-ndm^ 
kantT bhitar diyd marame paaila gn 
akul kariya mor prdn |1 
nd jdni katek madhu iy&m name ache go 
vadane chd^ite ndM pdre ; 
japite japite vdm avdd karilu go 
ktmane pdiva aot Cdre|| 

10 vddhu ki dr vdiva dmi | 

marane jlvane janamt janamt prdMjndtka haio tufm|| 
tomdr carane dmdr pardne hddhUa premer phaai | 

$av Boma^d ek man haiyd niScay haUdm 
bhdviyd dekhddm e tin bkuvane dr keha mor dche^ 
rddhd vali keha audhdite ndi ddddva kdhdr kdehe\\ 
ektde okvde gohde dukdde dpand vdiva kdy^ 
iitd vciiyd iaran laildm o duti komal itdy |l 
nd nd thda chde avtda ahhda ye hay ueit Cor| 

bhdviyd dekhUdm prdnandtha vine gati ye nahika fiior|| 
dkhir nimife yadi ndhi dekhi tare ee pardge mart j 
eoBt^ddae kay parai ratan gtddy gdthiyd parf| 
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I’ve thought if in this wide wide world 
Another friend I own. 

In loving voice to name my name. 

Alasl alas! there’s none I 
In earth, in heaven, in after-world, 

Alasl who loveth me? 

01 to thy feet I turn for help. 

To thee alone 1 to theel 
Then do not spurn me, I am weak, 

OI do not turn away 
I’ve thought and felt, without thy help, 

I have no other way. 

If for a moment thee I miss, 

A death-like trance I own; 

I’ll keep and nurse thee on my heart 
E’en as a precious stone! 

The same intense feeling,—the same absence of all figures, 
of speech, marks this poem. We shall pass on to another ex¬ 
tract,describing the despair of Radha in the absence of her 
beloved. 


A cruel throb is in my heart! 

I’ll leave my home. 

And thither roam. . 

Where never’s known love’s fatal art. 

Friend ! who shall say that love is sweet ? 

I loved, and smiled. 

My heart’s beguiled, 

And life-long sorrow is my fate! 

For love should e’er a damsel sigh, 

OI spare her shame, 

u hi ddrun buker 'oyat/idj 
se deie jOiva ye deie nS mni p&p pirtter kothd || 
sot ke vale firiti hhMa | 

hOeite hdaHe 'piriti kariyd kandite janaai geltt\\ 

kidavati haiyd hde dddSflA ye dfuml piriti kare | 

tufer and yena e&joiyd emati pudiyd morel | 

hdm vinodini e du^khe duhkhinl preme chda rhala dMfj 

Candidas InAe se gafi haiya parSn samiay dekhi || 
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In fire and flame, 

A kinder death, O let her die! 

For 1 have felt this bitter grief. 

My eye-balls shine 
With ceaseless brine. 

Says Chandidas, O for her life! 

Seldom doth Bidyapati manifest such deep feeling and 
pathos. His strong point lies, as we have already said, in his 
•imagery and embellishments. But nevertheless the poet of 
Behar too can equal the poet of Bengal in his own element 
when he chooses to divest himself of his art, and sings as 
-only a true poet can sing; and the celebrated lines quoted 
below >2 are an instance to the point. 

I've gazed and gazed on beauty’s glow. 

E’er since my life began. 

Insatiate still my eye-balls swim. 

Fain would I gaze again! 

I’ve heard his honey-dropping words. 

E’er sin'ce my life began. 

Insatiate still my ear remains. 

Fain would I hear again! 

What happy nights with him I passed. 

Unhappy yet I feel. 

What years my heart I cooled on his. 

Insatiate bums it still. 

Over a hundred years elapsed between the time of Chandi¬ 
das and that of Chaitanya. Within these hundred years a 
host of poets of lesser note flourished. A large number of 
poems composed within this period are ascribed to Govinda 
Das. It is easy to perceive therefore that more than one poet 
of that name flourished. Indeed Govinda Das means servant 
-of Krishna, and it is not unlikely that most the poets who 
vnrote about the loves of that deity assumed that o>veted name. 

^janam avadhi ham rUpa nUidranu nayana nS timpita hhtlaA 
sot madhura hoi iroviquiAt hvndu 6rutipath/s paxoima gskl\ 
kata madhu-yOnUt^ rabhaae goydum nd bujAinu kaiehona kela j 
iSkha l6kha yuga hiye hiye rdkhanu tabu Aiyd ju^na nd gela () 
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Balaran) Das, Jnan Das, and many other poets of lesser note,- 
flourished during that period. 

Their poetry or rather soi^ has the same characteristic 
qualities. They are always sweet, and often display a vivid 
fancy and considerable depth of feeling, and they all relate 
to the amours of Radha and Krishna. We have examined the 
merits of the best poets of the class, and we think it unneces¬ 
sary to go over the entire field. There is a tolerably good 
collection of their works in the Pada Kalpataru, and it is by 
no means a waste of time to go over these old authors, even 
from a literary point of view. The admires of modern 
Bengali litetrature will be surprised at the sweetness and 
beauty that pervade these old ccmipositions. That they have 
been preserved so long and so carefully is owing to the 
Vaishnavas, and to them, therefore, Bengal owes an immense 
debt of gratitude. 



CHAPTER IV 


Kasiram Das and his Mahabharata 
(Fifteenth Century) 

In the last Chaptetr we have spoken of the lyric poetry of the 
fourteenth century. It was probably in the fifteenth century^ 
that Kasiram Das undertook and performed the mighty task 
of translating^ the Sanscrit epic Mahabharata into Bengali 
verse. Kasiram’s work is the first great and national literary 
work in the Bengali language, it is a foundation of rock on 
which the national literature of Bengal has been subsequently 
built up. Chandidas is the Father of Bengali song; Kasiram 
Das is the Father of Bengali literature, properly so called. 

Unfortunately we know little of the life of this great 
poet. He was born in Singi, near Katwa in the District of 
Burdwan; and the supposed site of his house is still pointed 
out as Keser Bhita. He was a Kayastha by caste, and his 
bold endeavour to popularise the great epic of ancient India 
among his countrymen in simple Bengali verse was regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. A Brahman poet Krittibas 
followed his example, and translated the other great epic 
Ramayana into Bengali verse, and his laudable work too was 
■viewed with jealousy and displeasure. And a popular verse 
is often repeated: — 

koMdese krttivese, dr bdmunghese, 
ei tin sarvane§e\ 

. “Kasidas and Krittibas, and those who constantly seek to 
associate with Brahmans—these are dangerous men.*' 

Such narrow jealousy however does not turn the tide of 
knowledge, and the great poet of the fifteenth century first 


1 According to Sukumar Sen, he was born towards the end of the 
;8ixteenth century, and probably composed his work in the first decade 
«of the seventeenth, (vide Y&hgSla SaMtytr ItihGa, 1948, T, pp. 4fi6 and 

461).—Ed. 

s Strictly speaking, Kaiiram’s work is not » translation, but an 
(adaptation as tire anthor himself states below.:--Ed. 
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4ed his countrymen into that store-house ot Sanscrit poetry 
and learning which we have learnt to appreciate more and 
more with the lapse of centuries and the increase of 
knowledge. 

The main story of the Mahabharata is well known. It 
4escribes the contest between the Pandavas and the Kuru prin¬ 
ces for the throne of Kuruland. The Pandavas were banished 
at first, but they made powerful friends and demanded their 
share, and the western portion of Kuruland, with Indraprastha 
for its capital, was ceded to them. They staked and lost this 
kingdom however at dice, and retired into the wilderness, ac¬ 
cording to their plighted word. On the expiry of the pres¬ 
cribed period they came forward again and demanded a share 
of the kingdom. The Kuru princes refused this,—and the 
consequence was a disastrous battle in which all the great 
princes of Northern India took part, and in which the Kuru 
jtribe was well nigh exterminated. The Pandavas won, and 
established their rule in the Kuru kingdom. 

Connected with the main story, the manners and customs 
of the times, the pomp and splendour of courts, the rules of 
war and peace, the power and jealousies of kings, and the 
heroism and chivalry of the Kshatriya warriors of ancient 
India have been described with graphic force, and unsurpassed 
power. On the other hand, the inner workings of the human mind 
and all its varied fedings, love, hatred, jealously between rival 
piinces, revenge that knew no satiety, the patience of a sulBFer- 
ing saint, the greatness of a true hero;—all the various shades 
of human character, from the sublime virtues of Bhishma who 
drew forth tears of admiration from the enemies who killed 
him, to the fiery jealousies of Duryodhana who engaged the 
whole of northern India in a disastrous war rather than cede 
five villages to his much-hated cousins,—all that a true poet 
and a great poet is capable of, has been worked out with 
pencil of a Homer. Homer’s characters are not more life-like 
than the men of flesh and blood, of determination and valour, 
who figure in the great Sanscrit epic; and Homer’s incidents 
are not more sublime in conception or graphic in description 
than those of the Mahabharata. The world has seen no 
nobler creation of the imagination than the great epic of the 
Hindus. 
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But while the epic of Homer was collected and preserved 
by Pisistratus the ruler of Athens, as early as the sixth century 
before Christ, no Hindu ruler of antiquity took the trouble 
of preserving the great Hindu epic from subsequent additions 
and interpolations. Generations of poets have accordingly 
added to the old epic until it has almost changed ite character, 
and the tcrystal stream of true epic poetry is lost in a wide 
morass of mythical episodes and mythological stories, of 
cosmogony and theogony, of never-ending didactic and 
dogmatic instructions. All this episodical matter fills three- 
fourths of the epic in its present shape; the leading narrative 
barely takes up a fourth part. 

When the evil had been done, an attempt was made to 
prevent further expansion of the work. The contents of the 
epic described in a sort of preface, and the number of slokas 
or couplets in each Book was given, so as to present further 
addition. The curious reader will find these numbers in the 
note given below, as well as the number of couplets actually 
found in the published edition of the work. 


Book». 

Htctiont. 

Number of cmylets 

Number of couplets 



according to prcfoct. 

in the Asiatic 




Society’s Edition^ 

Adi 

227 

8884 

8478 

Sabha 

78 

2511 

2709 

Vana 

269 

11664 

17478 

Virata 

67 

2060 

2376 

Udyoga 

186 

6698 

7656 

Bluahma 

117 

5884 

5656 

Drona 

170 

8909 

9650 

Kama 

69 

4964 

5046 

Salya 

59 

3220 

3671 

Sauptika 

18 

870 

811 

Stri 

27 

775 

827 

Santi 

339 

14732 

13043 

Anxisasana 

146 

8000 

7796 

Aavamedha 

103 

3320 

2900 

Asramavaaa 

42 

1506 

1105 

Maaaala 

8 

320 

292 

Mahaprasthana 

3 

320 

109 

Sarga 

5 

209 

312 


1,933 

84,836 

90,816< 

III reorat yean, 

the MaMhhSrata has bees edited, 

according ta 
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The total number of couplets enumerated in the preface 
comes to near eighty-five thousand. But the limit so fixed has 
been exceeded in still later ages, further additions have been 
made, and the Sanscrit Mahabharata now published contains 
over ninety thousand couplets, excluding the Harivansa. Ic 
is an encydopaedic work; all the tales and traditions and my¬ 
thological stories of India have been comprehended in this one 
work. As a store-house of Hindu traditions, ft has thus been 
rendered unique and invaluable; as an epic poem it has been 
ruined. 

Endeavours have been made from time to time to disent¬ 
angle the leading narrative from episodical matter, and to 
publish it separately. But as yet, such endeavours have not 
met with success.® 

In undertaking to translate this vast work into Bengali 
verse for Bengali readers, Kasiram Das very wisely dedded to 
condense the matter in the translation.* The Bengali version, 
is a little over one-third of the original Sanscrit poem in extent, 
consisting of about thirty-six thousand couplets. The work 
of condensing the original epic has been performed with 
thoughtful care; and while mere verbal descriptions have been 
greatly abridged, the stories and incidents have been repeated 
in the Bengali version with scarcely any important omission. 

One instance, selected at random, will convey to our 
readers the process adopted by the translator. The famous 
story of Sakuntala has been told in the original Mahabharata 
in six sections of the First Book, viz. sections LXIX to LXXIV. 
Section LXIX, giving an account of Dushyanta’s hunt in thirty- 
one couplets, has been reduced to eight couplets by Kasiram. 
Section LXX, describing king Dushyanta’s entry into Kanva’s 

scientific principles, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
The edition, with Bengali translation of the epic, by Haridas 
Siddhantavagl^a is a noteworthy work.—^Ed. 

8 The edition of the great epic published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal is well known to all scholars. A mmtorious translation in 
Bengali prose by the late munificent Kali Frasanna Sinha is the version 
now in general use in Bengal. An English translation of the work was 
undertaken and nearly completed by the late Fratap Chandra Boy. His 
widow has piously undertaken to complete this work. 

*See page 32. 
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forest in fifty couplets, has been reduced to ten couplets in Ben¬ 
gali. Seaion LXXI, narrating Dushyanta’s meeting and conversa¬ 
tion with Sakuntala, has been reduced from forty-two couplets in 
the original to twenty-five in the translation. Section LXXIl con¬ 
cludes Sakuntala’s story of her birth in nineteen couplets in Sans¬ 
crit, and has been rendered in nineteen couplets by Kasiram. Sec¬ 
tion LXXIll speaks of Dushyanta’s marriage with Sakuntala in 
thirty-three couplets, which have been rendered in twenty-four 
in Bengali. And section LXXIV narrates the subsequent story 
of Sakuntala and of the birth of Bhara'ta in one hundred 
thirty-eight couples, which have been translated in eighty-six 
in the Bengali version. We reproduce below the whole® of 
section LXXIl with Kasiram’s version, and the reader will find 


s For consideration of space, we reproduce only a part:—Ed. 
Adiparvan—Ch. 72 
Kanva uvaca : 

evamuktoatayd icJerafy acmdideia tadagatim^ 
prati^tJtata tad& kdle m/tnakd vayunS. «aAa|| 
aih&faiyat vararohd tapasd dagdka-kdvtfom^ 
viSvSmitram tapyamdnam mmakd bhirurSMrame\\ 
ahhivddya tatah tsd tarn 'prdkri^at raisannidhau^ 
ayovdha ca vdso'iydmdrutah ia&i'iannibhcm\\ 


tasyd ruyagundn arstvd aa tu viprar§abha8tadd^ 
cakdra bhdvam aamsargdt tayd kdmavaaam gato^\\ 

* • * • 

fiakuntala uvaca : 

# * • * 


kanvam hi pitaram manye pitaram avam ajunati j 
iti te kathitam rdjan yathd vrttam Srutam mayd\\ 


Saknntalar jaiima-katha : 

indra djhfi kaUa eange ydha duijan 
devardj djild pdiyd ctdda takhcm\\ 
henamate save gela munlr ^ocorj 
muni dtkhi menakdr kdrkpUa oaitar || 
atiiay auveid haiyd vidyddhari^ 
munir nikate kridd kora mdyd ^arf|| 
henakide vdyu vahe ati kharcdar^ 
uddiya vaatra tdr phelila antcaW 


« adkcd kautuk dakhUa mvittvorj 
iarireU bhedila kdmer poiflcaiarU 

• • • • 

grhe dni pi&an karila muntt’af| 
teHi dmi tdr kanyd iuna doeadadAorU 
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cliat Kasiram can be a faithful translator when he is not called 
upon to condense the matter. Occasionally, however, a wide 
divergence is noticeable between the original and the transla¬ 
tion, and in some places an additional section or story is found 
in the translation which does not occur in the original. The 
excellent story of Sribatsa, for instance, which Krishna narrates 
to Yudhishthira in an early part of Vana Parva in the Bengali 
translation, does not occur in the corresponding portion of the 
original, as published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Such is the method in which Kasiram Das has performed 
the great task which he imposed upon himself. The mere 
mechanical work of translating and condensing a great Sanscrit 
epic into over thirty-six thousand Bengali couplets is a tremend¬ 
ous task. If we suppose that Kasiram composed fifteen couplets 
every day, and that he worked twenty days in every month, he 
must have laboured ten years of his life to bring this great work 
to completion. 

And the merits of the translation are not of a mean order. 
The reader must not look for the heroic spirit and the epic 
grandeur of the original in the Bengali version; but in simpli¬ 
city, sweetness and fluency, in a lucid flow of narration and 
an inexhaustible flow of verse, Kasiram Das remains unsur¬ 
passed and unequalled in Bengali literature. 

And if success be a proof of true merit, Kasiram’s merit 
is beyond praise. No work in Bengali, scarcely even the 
Ramayana of Krittibas, is more extensively read and more 
deeply honoured by the people of Bengal, specially of the upper 
classes. The endless traditions and tales of the past times have 
a charm and an attracion, the morals inclucated and the 
incidents narrated never fail to please, and the translator’s 
dignified, but simple and graceful verse never tires. Mothers 
know no better theme for imparting moral instruction to their 
dc'iughters, wives know no better work for whiling away an 
idle hour, and elderly men know no rich store from which to 
narrate stories to groups of little children night after n%ht. 
Thus the tales of the Mahabharata have been handed down 
horn generation to generation with never-failing interest, and 
where is the Bengali who has not in his boyish days passed 
many a long winter evening over these moral tales whidi can 
never, never be other than interesting and instructive ? 



CHAPTER V 


Krittibas and his Ramayana 
(Fifteenth Century) 

There are reasons to believe that Kasiram Das translated the 
Mahabharata in the fifteenth century.^ Krittibas’s date is very 
uncertain; but it is probable that he produced his Bengali 
version of the Ramayana probably about the close of the same 
century. 

Of the life of Krittibas we know as little as we know of 
Kasiram Das, except that he was a Brahman by caste, and was 
born at Fulia, near Santipur, in the District of Nadia. The 
two great pioneers of Bengali poetry lived in the opposite 
shores of the sacred Bhagirathi. 

The task which Krittibas set before himself was less arduous 
than what his predecessor Kasiram had performed. The 
Ramayana in the original Sanscrit is not encyclopaedic in its 
character ; its main story about the life and adventures of Rama 
is not overgrown with mythology, cosmogony and theogony : 
its episodes are rare and restricted to the early portion of the 
work ; and its leading narrative is seldom interrupted. The 
Ramayana in fact is mainly the work of a single poet.® working 

iSee Ch. IV. f.n. 1.—Ed. 

* It cannot be denied that it has undergone alterations through suc¬ 
ceeding centuries, but in spite of them the epic poem continues to be one 
connected story, mainly the creation of one mind. A learned writer in 
the WMtmiiutUr BevUto writes :—“The poem has evidently undergone 
considerable alteration since the time of its first composition, but still, under¬ 
neath all the subsequent additions, the original elements are preserved, and 
careful criticism might perhaps separate the interpolations, and present the 
more genuine parts as a whole by themselves. The task however, would 
be difficnlt, and perhaps os impracticable as it has proved in the Homeric 
poems. For many s^s it is certain that the work existed only by oral 
tradition, and each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasure, or to suit 
the taste or vanity of the princely family whom lie served. The measure 
of the poem, moreover, is of a somewhat fatal facility, and many rhapso- 
dists would naturally be ambitious of mingling their own songs with those 
of their bards, and the habit of repetition would at once supply them witb 
a vocabulary of epic phrases to suit their purpose. Whole chapters thus 
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out a single connected story; whereas the Mc^bharata is a 
creation of many centuries, and a storehouse of endless stories. 
The Ramayana contains professedly twenty-four thousand 
couplets or epic verses; the Mahabharata contains professedly 
eighty-hve thousand.. The translator of the Ramayana had 
therefore a lighter task to perform than the translator of the 
Mahabharata. 

In undertaking this task, Krittibas, like his great prede¬ 
cessor Kasiram Das, wisely determined to condense the ordinal. 
We do not exactly know the length of Krittibas’s version, for, 
as we will state hereafter, that version has been considerably 
altered and added to by mischievous editors in recent times. 
An edition of the work, printed in 1803 in the Serampur Mission 
Press, has however been reprinted ; and from this edition we 
find that the twenty-four thousand couplets of the original work 
have been condensed into about sixteen thousand Beii^ali 
couplets. 

But Krittibas has gone father than this. A (X>mparison of 
his Ramayana with the original shews that his version is no 
translation at all, but merely a new narration of the story of 
the ancient epic in his own way. Tho'e is considerable diver¬ 
gence in the arrangement of the matter; much of the contents 
in the original has been omitted, and many new incidents and 
stories have been introduced. And even when we compare 
the accounts of the same incidents in the two works, we find 

betray their origin by their harrexmess of thought and laboiiovs mimicry 
of the epic spirit, which in the case of the old poets had spontaneonaly 
burst out of the heart’s fulness like the free song of a child. But when the 
Indian Pisistratns arose who collected these separate songs and reduced 
them to their present shape, the g«mine and spurious were alike included, 
and no Hindu critic ever appears to have attempted to discriminate 
between them.”—-ITestminster RevUto, Vol. L. 

An edition of the Sanscrit Itamayana (Bengal Becension) with an 
Italian translation was prepared by Gk}rresio, and publisned at the expense 
of the late king of Sardinia. A French translation has been given to the 
world by the indefatigable Hippolyte Fanche, and for a very meritorioua 
metrical translation into English we axe indebted to Balph Gnfhth. Pandit 
Hem Chandra Vidyaratna has conferred a lasting obligation on the people 
of Bengal by publishing an edition of the Sanscrit work (North-west 
Recension) with an excellent translation in prose ; and the late poet Raj 
Krishna Rai has given us a faithful and commendable translation of ths 
great work in Bengali verse. 
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them so dissimilar that the Bengali work cannot be called a 
condensed translation o£ the Sanscrit work. 

One instance will illustrate this. The breaking of Janaka’s 
bow by Rama, and the nuptials of Rama and his brothers, and 
the ddPeat of Parasurama, have been described in the last eleven 
sections of the First Book of the Sanscrit Ramayana, viz. sec¬ 
tions LXVII to LXXVII, comprising 305 couplets. These 
subjects has been reproduced in Krittibas*s work (reprint of 
edition of 1803) in one long section of 365 couplets, but it is 
not possible to call this section a translation, in any sense, of 
the eleven sections of the Sanscrit work. The story has been 
differently told in the two works; and Krittibas narrates the 
events entirely in his own way, without any reference whatever 
to the Sanscrit work. * 

*We qvote account of Bama’s marriage from the two works. The 
Bengali poet describes a Bengali marriage ceremony of the present day ! 

(Editor’s note : For consideration of space, we retain only some 
typical verses and omit die others quoted by the author). 

Bala-kai^^a : Canto 73. 
tata^k aiMtm aam&nlya sarrdbharanu-bhu»it^m''^ 
aamdefomagmh aamstKapya rdghaoabhimukjii* tadd\\ 
abravtd janako r&jd kauidydnemda-vardhanam^ 
iyam aitS mama autS, aakadharmacarl tava |] 
pratlccha ettindm bhadram te ydrj.xm grhnifva pfmind^ 
yativratd mah&bh&ga chaytv&augotd aadi^\ 
ityuktvd prdkfipad rdjd mantrayutam jalam tadd\^ 
addhu addhviti dttfdndm T§indm vadatam tadd^ 
devadundubhi-nitghoaah jniapa-varao mahdn abhut || 

• • • • 

J&naUr vivaha-kaiha : 

gdOy vaatra diyd bcit janak rdjan^ 
tomdr putre kanyd diyd laddm saranji 

• • • • 

kanyd dna dna bale yata bandhu-g<^^ 
ndnd vel bkdfd karen yata aakhl-ga!iye\ 

• • • • 

mdikSy keha keha d&y dmdaki^ 
told jolt andn eve hare ccmdramukhl^\ 

• • • • 

kaptSe ttdiyd dila nirmd 

• • • • 

dm bShu ioAkhe paren ati vilakfon j 
ioAkher upar vdje aondr kaibkan 11 
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Ihe Sixth Book of the epic describes the war between 
Kama and Ravana, which is the crowning incident of the story ; 
and ill describing this war Krittibas has scarcely followed the 
story of the Sanscrit work. The first forty sections of this Book 
in the original Sanscrit, comprising about a thousand couplets, 
have been omitted by Krittibas, and he substitutes a small part 
of this story in his first five seaions. The war commences with 
the sending of Angada as an envoy to Ravana, which is des¬ 
cribed in Section XLI of the Sanscrit work, and in Section VI 
of Krittibas. 

The incidents of the war then follow generally in the same 
order as in Sanscrit. But Krittibas’s account of the battles is 
his own, and he has introduced some new incidents and new 
warriors of whidi there is no mention in the Sanscrit. The 
account of Mahi-Ravana and Ahi-Ravana and the cliildish 
episode of Hanuman carrying the solar orb under his arm find 
no mention in the Sanskrit epic. 

It will thus appear that Krittibas’s work is not a transla¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit work. A class of reciters called Kathakas 
have flourished in this country from olden times; they recite 
sacred legends before large audiences; they amuse and entertain 
their hearers by their wit, or move them to tears by their 
eloquence; and they thus teach the unlettered public in the 
traditions of the past, and preserve from age to age the literary 
heritage of the nation. The Ramayana is a fit subject for 
Kathakas; and the recitation lasts for a month or more, the 
speaker taking up the story every day from the point where he 
left it on the preceding day. It is supposed with reason that 
Krittibas learnt the story of the Ramayana from Kathakas, and 
that without attempting to translate the Sanscri epic he has 

surorna daane vasUen ru'pavatl'^ 
can dike jvMi dila eohSger 

• * « • 

etrUokerS parikas hare eeithaye^ 
keha hale hate dhara keha bale 
# ♦ * * 

hanySt ddn hare laja vividha prakStel 
paAca karitaki diyd parih&r kareW 
• • • • 

vOtOf ghar e&jaila yata aakhtgan^ 
rUm altil vHaar ghare vafUsUa duija!id\ 
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given his version of the story as he heard it. The poet has 
himself told us in several places in his work that he has im¬ 
posed it as he heard it recitefd. 

But if Krittibas fails us as a translator, as a poet and 
composer he rises in our estimation. He narration is fluent 
and easy and often sparkles with the richest humour. Kasiram 
Das is a pious and learned student who has endeavoured to 
give his countrymen a condensed translation of the Sanscrit* 
Mohabharata; Krittibas is a sprightly story-teller who tells- 
the story of the Ramayana with his own native wit. 
Kasiram Das is anxious to teach his countrymen in the sacred 
traditions, the undying legends, and the didactic narrations, 
which compose the bulk of the Mahabharata. Krittibas de¬ 
lights in depicting in vivid colours the deeds of Hanuman, the 
fierce rage of the Rakshasas, the marvellous prowess of the 
god-like Rama. Kasiram Das approaches his subject with re¬ 
verence, and writes in a chaste and dignified though simple 
style; Krittibas delights in the somewhat primitive battles 
between monkeys and giants, colours his description with his 
wit, and writes in the style of ordinary villagers. Kasiram 
Das's work is the favourite study of pious Hindu ladies and of 
religious and elderly men of the upper classes; Krittibas ap¬ 
peals more effectively to the million. The village Mudi (con¬ 
fectioner) reads his Ramayana, when waiting for his customers, 
and the village Kalu (oil-manufacturer) chants the story of 
Rama and Sita, as his bullock turns his primitive oil-mill with 
a slow creaking sound. To the upper ten-thousand, Kasiram 
Das’s work is a repository of all the sacred traditions and moral 
lessons of the Hindus; to the class of vendors, shopkeepers and 
the like, as well as to the upper classes, Krittibas’s work is a 
joy which endureth for work. For the millions of Bengal, the 
Itwo works have been a means of moral education the value 
of which cannot be*^ over-estimated. 

The simplicity of Krittibas’s style and the great circulation 
of his work among the lower as well as upper classes has led 
to the frequent tampering of his text by successive editors, 
until the editions now sold in the Bazars have ceased to be 
Krittibas’s work. We have made our extracts from a reprint of 
the edition of 1808, as it is less corrupt than more recent edi- 
Itions; but even that edition is not absolutely correct. Pandif 
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Ramgati Nyapara'tna has given us a passage frmn a manuscriptl 
of Krittibas’s work written in 1099 of the Bengali Era, corres¬ 
ponding to 1693 of the Christian Era, and therefore two cen¬ 
turies old. We quote a passage below from this edition of 
1693, as well as the corresponding passage from the edition of 
1803, and from an ordinary Bazar edition of 1893.* 

A comparison of the three passages quoted below will 
4ndicate the nature of the alterations which Krittibas’s text has 
undergone within the last two hundred years. We may assume 
that the text of 1693 was what Krittibas wrote, as there was 
little of mischievous editorial activity before that date, and 
printing was unknown in Bengal. The alterations made 
between 1693 and 1803 are of a verbal nature, and however 
much they may be regretted, they are slight in comparison 
with what followed. In the absence of any more correct edi¬ 
tion, we may accept the edition of 1803 as Krittibas’s work for 
the purposes of criticism, and we thank the Gupta Press for 
giving us a reprint of this first printed edition of the work. 
Since 1803, however, printed editions of the work have multi¬ 
plied, and the mischievous activity of editors has increased. The 


* tdrd. bde rdm tumi janmild uttam 
dmdr pati kdtild tumi pdiyd kon chale\\ 
dekhd dekhi yujhite yadi bujhite praXdp^ 
ddekhd indrUe prabhu bada pdinu tdj^\ 
prahhu mor &dp nd dilen korun hrday | 
mwhi idp divaytna hay ta nticajf{| 

—Edition of 1693 

« * • • 

tdrd bale dharmik tumi janma uttom hvle^ 

dmdr svdmike mar a paiyd kona chale\\ 
dekhd dekhi mdrite yadi dekhite pratdp^ 
adekhd ghdy mdrUe prabhu pdilnm tap | j 
prabhu kdp ndhi dilen karun hrday 
ami kdp dim tomd phtdibe ni6cay\ 

• • • * 

r-Ed. of 1893 {Seprint) 
tdrd bale rdm tava janma raghukvle^ 
dmdr svdmike kena vindkile chalel \ 
eammukhe mdrite yadi dekhite pratdp^ 
lukdiyd mdrile pdildm bada tdp\\ 
irirdm tomdre save bale daydvdn^ 
bhida dekhdUe dji tdhdr pr(m&n\\ 

f—Cal, Ed, 1893 
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late Pandit Jai Gopal of the Sanscrit College is reputed to have 
recast the older editions and to have produced the modern ones. 
Comparing the text of 1803 ^Tth that of 1893 we find that the 
somewhat loose metre of Krittibas has been rectified, the num¬ 
ber of syllables has been adjusted, the expressive but homely 
words of the poet have been replaced by more refined expres¬ 
sions, some lines have been added and thrown in here and 
there, and the homely beauty of Krittibas’s poetry has been 
lost. To our ear, Krittibas’s irregular verse and loose metre 
have more true music and more genial force in them than the 
corrected metre, the sanscritized expressions, and the more 
prolonged descriptions in the later editions of his work. 

The Gupta Press has performed a patriotic work by re¬ 
printing the edition of 1803. But the task of producing an 
absolutely correct tect of he work, from the old manuscripts 
still available, has yet to be done. The Bangiya Sahiiya Pari- 
$had (Academy of Bengali Literature) has undertaken the task; 
and it will earn the gratitude of our countrymen by giving 
them a correct text of the immortal work of one of the earliesti 
and greatest poets of Bengal. 

Kasiram Das’s work is perhaps less popular than that of 
Krittibas, and has been tampered with to a less extent. The 
great bulk of the work also, made further additions inadvisable 
even to modern editors, and the more dignified nature of the 
Style and the subject rendered such additions by no means an 
easy task. But nevertheless verbal alterations have been made, 
as can be found out by comparison of a modern copy with an' 
old manuscript. And the Parishad will perform a patriotic 
task by editing a correct edition of this work also. 

The Bengali Mahabhharata and Ramayana are the first 
great literary wcwks in the Bengali language; they are the 
foilndations on which Bengali literature is built. And the 
people of modern Bengal will not rest content till they get 
back these great works in their integrity. 



CHAPTER VI 


Ghaitanya and his Reugious Reforms 
(Sixteenth Century) 

We have seen in the last two chapters that literary activit)’ 
began in Bengal in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.' 
The Sixteenth century witnessed a great religious reform and 
a marked progress in philosophy and culture. Indeed simi¬ 
lar movements were observable in every province of India in 
this age of renaissance and reform, which corresponds 
curiously with the age of renaissance and reform in Europe. 
It was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that Kabir 
preached religious reform in southern and northern India, 
that Ghaitanya preached and worked in Bengal, and the great 
Nanak founded a reformed religion in the Punjab. It was 
in this age that Kasiram and Krittibas translated the ancient 
epics into Bengali, and they were immediately followed by 
the great Sridhar who translated the epics into Marathi, and 
by the equally great Tulsi Das who rendered the Ramayana 
into Hindi. It was in this age or shortly after, that Mukunda- 
ram in Bengal, and Tukaram in Bombay, distinguished them¬ 
selves by original compositions which are still dear to their 
countrymen. And it was in this age also that Raghunandan 
compiled a religious code for the Hindus of Bengal, and 
R'aghunath started the school of philosophy which still 
attracts scores of students from all parts of India to the sacred 
precincts of Nadiya. The movements of the human mind are 
more widespread and far-reaching than historians generally 
suspect, and there are special eras of culture when the human 
mind all over the civilized world seems to expand under a 
vivifying influence, and moves onwards with a fresh vigour 
itowards higher results. Such an era was the fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries which produced men like Copernicus, 
Columbus and Luther in Europe; and such another era be¬ 
gan in the eighteenth century which witnessed the Independ- 


iSee f.n. 3, Ch. I—Ed. 
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ence of America and the French Revolution. Chaitanya was 
the most remarkable product of the sixteenth century enlight¬ 
enment in Bengal, and to a narration of his life and work 
we now address ourselves. His biographers, Krishna Das, 
Vrindavan Das and Lochan Das, have left us copious accounts 
of the life and work of their greater master, and though, 
as staunch Vaishnavas, they believed Chaitanya to be an 
incarnation of Krishna and have ascribed to him numberless 
miracles, yet it is not a ditticuit or a profitless task to glean 
from their accounts the real facts connected with the life 
of the great reformer of the sixteenth century. 

About the middle of the 15th century, Upendra Misra, 
a wealthy and learned Vaishnava, lived in Sylhet. . He had 
seven sons of whom Jagannath Misra migrated to the town 
of Nabadwip or Nadiya. He had eight daughters by his wife 
Sachi, but none of them lived long. At last Sachi bore him 
two sons; the elder was named Viswarup, and the younger 
was the future reformer of Bengal. 

He was bom in Nabadwip in the year 1485 A. D., ^ that 
is about the time when the great Luther was bom in Europe. 
The women of the family and the neighbourhood came to 
See and bless the infant, and named it Nimai, and notwith¬ 
standing that the learned men of the locality gave the child 
the more pompous name of Viswambhar, Nimai the child 
was called by all who knew him. Later in life he was called 
Gauranga, or the fair-complexioned, Krishna Chaitanya, or 
the incarnation of Krishna, and sometimes Gaur Hari, or 
the fair Krishna,—Chaitanya being of a very fair complexion, 
while Krishna, whose incarnation he was supposed to be, was 
dark. Chaitanya is said to have been born in the evening 
when there was an eclipse of the moon, and his poetic bio- 
]grhpher explains the circumstances by argluing that there 
was no need for a spotted moon in the sky, when an unspotted 
moon had appeared on earth ! 

Various are the anecdotes recounted of the infancy and 
boyhood of Chaitanya, all tending to shew that he was an 
iincamate deity. While yet an infant ** puking and mewling 

* 1486, according to S. K. De (Vide his Early History of the, Vaisnava 
Faith etc., 1942, p. 51).—^Ed. 
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in its month’s arm,” Chaitanya seems to have been very 
.troublestmie, and to have never ceased crying, till the word 
Hari was shouted by the people around him, thus causing 
the name of Krishna to be preached and proclaimed before 
the infant had yet learnt to speak. On one occasion the little 
child was licking an earthen toy, when Sachi came in, and re¬ 
proved him for mistaking earth for food. "And what is food but 
earth and dust?” argued the lisping boy, “and what is our 
body but dust?” A restless and mischievous boy as he was, 
he teased the girls of the neighbourhood and quarrelled with 
other boys. When the girls came to the river-side witli rice 
and other things to worship images, the little truant appro¬ 
priated the food to his own use, and bade them worship him, 
for he was the gyeat Master of the gods and goddesses they 
had come to worship. Flying from his enraged mother the 
little boy one day hid himself in an unclean vessel. This 
provoked Sachi who bade him instantly to go and bathe in, 
the Ganga (Hugh River) lo purify himself. The young sage 
however calmly replied that uncleanliness dwelt not in outward 
things but in the mind. It may be easily imagined these and 
other anecdotes of a similar nature have been invented by the 
followers of Chaitanya to prove the godhead of their great 
master. 

Chaitanya commenced his studies with Ganga Das Pandit 
and shewed great intelligence and aptitude for learning. It 
was about this time that the parents of Chaitanya began to 
think of a suitable match for his elder brother Viswarup, who 
was then in his early youth. Viswarup however was otherwise 
inclined; and filled with religious fervour, he left his home and 
turned a Sanyasi. The disconsolate mother had a yet severer 
trial awaiting her. It was not long after, that Jagannath Misra 
paid the debt of nature, and Nimai therefore was the sole 
surviving stay and consolation of the bereaved widow. 

In his earlier days. Chaitanya had made the acquaintance 
of a girl named Lakshmi, daughter of Ballabhacharya. when 
she had come to the river-side to worship. The young student! 
now thought of marriage, and his widowed mother celebrated 
his marriage with Lakshmi with feelings of mingled joy and 
sorrow. 

As Chaitanya advanced in years, he began to gather round 
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him a large number of pupils, and his reputation as a scholar 
became great. The way in which philosophy, literature and 
religion have always been cultivated among the Hindus up to* 
the time o£ the English conquest, and even since then, is well 
known. There were no regular academies, schools or colleges, 
as in Europe. The sages of ancient India, however, set them¬ 
selves up as instructors, and gathered round them pupils vary¬ 
ing in number according to their reputation for learning. Such 
pupils lived with their tutor in his house as members of the 
same family, looked on- him as their father, and on his wife 
as their mother. Whatever might be their rank or status in- 
society, they were all equal in his eyes, served him with equal 
fidelity during the period of their education, and vied with 
each other in obedience and respect towards him. The tutor 
received no fees, but the pupils looked to his cattle, milked his 
cows, begged food for his support, procured for him wood 
from the forest and water from the well, served him as his 
menial servants, and lived together in harmony and peace. 
When their education was completed, each pupil was expected! 
to make a handsome present to his tutor, and this,—often a 
considerable sum of money,—was all that the guru received for 
his pains. Each pupil would then return to his own rank and 
status in life, a few of the more clever and advanced setting 
themselves up as new tutors and gathering pupils around them. 
The ancient lore of India has been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation in this simple arcadian style, and vestiges 
of such institutions are still to be found in Nadiya and many 
other places in India. Thus under the Hindu, the Maham- 
madan, and even the English rule, these quiet thinkers and 
professors have from century to century iM:eserved and pro¬ 
pounded the ancient learning of India, and often started new 
questions in philosophy or law, despising all exotic wisdom 
and foreign languages, be it the Persian, .the Arabic, or the 
English, and forgetting, and forgottten by, a world of unquiet 
and aspiring statesmen, politicians and men of the woild. 

Chaitanya. then, set himself up as a tutor, gathered pupils 
around him, and his fame as a man of deep learning increased 
day by day. His reputation spread throughout and beyond 
‘the limits of Nadiya. He baffled those who came to beat him 
in learned controversies, and satisfied others who came in all 
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humility to have their doubts explained. After winning the 
admiration of all people in liis native place, he left his country 
and travelled into Eastern Bengal. Thither too his fame had 
spread, and numbers of people flocked around him to have 
the benefit of his instructions. He reached the banks of the 
Padmavati and dwelt there for some months, instructing an 
ever increasing circle of friends. He then returned to his 
native place, but before he reached it his beloved wife had 
breathed her last. 

Chaitanya continued to give instruction to his pupils atl 
Nadiya; he was now called Nimai Pandit of Viswambhar 
Pandit. He assembled his pupils early in the morning and 
Jthaught them till about noon, after which he and his pupils 
went to the river-side together to bathe. Then they parted, 
and met again in the evening, and continued their literary 
labours till a later hours in ^the night. 

The mother of Chaitanya became anxious to marry his son 
again, and the young Pandit was married to Vishnu Priya, the 
accomplished daughter of Sanatan whose learning had got for 
him the title of Panditaraj^ or the prince of the learned. A 
pupil of Chaitanya, by name Buddhimanta, volunteered to pay 
the expenses of his tutor’s marriage, and the ceremony was per¬ 
formed with great pomp. Soon after Chaitanya again left 
his native place and visited Gaya. 

The visit to Gaya was the great turning point in the life 
of the reformer. Enthusiastic in his disposition, and attached 
to the faith of Krishna from his early youth, Chaitanya had, 
up to this time, lived and learned and taught much in the 
same way as other men did. But the sanctity of the place he 
visited, the instructions of Iswari Puri a devout Vaishnava, 
and the local religious associations of the place caused a 
thorough change in the character of the ardent young man. He 
had gone to Gaya a noted scholar and a religious man,—he 
returned an enthusiastic reformer. 

Now, for the first time, were seen those violent outward 
manifestations of faith and feeling which characterized the 
ardent worshippers of Krishna in those times. Fired with un¬ 
wonted zeal, they were now and then overtaken by paroxysms 
of faith, and wept and laughed and danced like mad men. 
Horripilation, violent perspiration and frequent fits of faint- 
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ing luorked these periods of religious ecstacy. The poor 
mother of Chaitanya trembled for her son, and marked with 
fear and concern the change in his demeanour, but it was be¬ 
yond the power of domestic affection to make the reformer 
turn from the path he had chosen. It is not possible in the 
present age of reason to conceive the extent to which the mind 
can at times be subjected to the violent sway of religious feel¬ 
ing and fanaticism. Chaitanya was now a changed man; he 
fired in his followers and pupils an ardent faith in Krishna; 
he ignored all rites and ceremonies; he proclaimed from house 
tops that the salvation of man depended solely on faith in 
Krishna. The town of Nabadwip suddenly rang with the loud 
Sankirtan of Krishna. 

Day after day, Chaitanya and his followers assembled and 
proclaimed and preached the faith of Krishna. They met in tht 
house of Sribas, where Nityananda, Adyaita, Sridhar, and a 
number oi other devout followers anointed Chaitanya with 
water, sandal powder and flowers. Their numbers daily in¬ 
creased; people of all classes were struck with the zeal and piety 
of the new sect; many joined it; and people of all castes and 
denominations were welcomed to seek salvation through faith 
in Krishna. 

In the meanwhile the rise of this sect raised violent opposi¬ 
tion in many quarters. Hindus looked with distrust and 
fear on a religion which ignored all rites and distinctions of 
caste, while the Muhammadan Kazi of the town ordered all 
Sankirtans to be forthwith stopped. Chaitanya, however, boldly, 
met the Kazi, and the result of the interview, we are assured, 
was that the Kazi himself pronounced the holy name of Krishna 
and was saved. JM^ny miracles are ascribed to Chaitanya 
about this period; but we pass them by. 

Thus passed the first twenty-four years of the life of 
Chaitanya; and now he felt within him a powerful call to 
proclaim the light that was in him through the length and! 
breadth of India. It was the small still voice which he could 
not resist, it was the call of duty which could not be silenced 
by the entreaties of friends or the tears of a mother. In vain 
did Sachi attempt with many tears to dissuade her only friend 
on earth from leaving her a forlorn helpless widow; in vaini 
did even the devout followers of Chaitanya persuade him not 
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to leave his native town. Chaitanya’s heart was fixed and un* 
moved, and early in 1509, he became a Sanyasi and left hid 
tiative town never to return again. During the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life he wandered as the apostle 
Vaishnavism, and preached the faith of Krishna from the banks 
of the Cavery to the banks of the Jumna. 

Chaitanya set out for Vrindavan on the banks of the 
Jumna, accompanied by Nityananda, Ratna and Mukunda, 
three of his followers. He crossed the Hugh, for Nabadwip was 
then on the east bank, and proclaimed the name of Krishna in 
every village through which he passed, to men, women and 
children. People were struck with his enthusiasm, and it is 
no wonder if many actually mistook the wild enthusiast for a 
deity. His follower Nityananda was one of those who would 
have liked to see his master always in his native town. It was 
not difficult to mislead Chaitanya from the right way to 
Vrindavan, and after three days* wanderings through several 
villages to the west of the Hugli, Nityananda brought back his 
master to the Hugli again. Chaitanya reproved his follower, 
but was obliged to cross the river and to rest for a few days 
in the town of Santipore. His follower Adyaita there received 
him with open arms and welcomed him to his house. News 
travelled to Nabadwip that the reformer had come back to 
Santipur, and all his friends and followers came to see him. 
Affecting indeed was the meeting of Chaitanya with his faith¬ 
ful followers whom he had left behind, but still more affecting 
was his meeting with his forlorn mother who came to Santipur 
to see his son once more. They insisted with many tears on 
his returning to Nabadwip, but Chaitanya' had left his home 
as a Sanyasi and would not return. He consoled his mother 
however as best he could, assuring her that he would pass most 
of his time in Nilachala (Orissa), so that she would receive 
frequent news about him. To his followers he made the part> 
ing request that they should j^odaim the name and religion 
of Krishna in their homes as he was going to proclaim it all 
over India. They parted once more, and Chaitanya set out 
on his travels. 

Chaitanya now went southwards with Nityananda and 
others, passed through Jaipur, Cuttuck and Kamalpur, visited 
the shrines of Sakshi Gopal, Bhuvaneswar and Kapoteswar, and 
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at last reached Jagannath. This last is a place dedicated to 
Krishna, and the deep veneration and ecstasy vrith which 
Chaitanya viewed this place may easily be conceived. There 
too he met Sarbabhauma, a learned and venerble man and a 
devout Vaishnava who received Chaitanya with open arms; and 
many and long were the religious controversies which they held 
together. From Jagannath, Chaitanya resolved to travel south¬ 
wards. Nityanahda and others offered to accompany him, but 
he wished to go alone, and was at last persuaded to take one 
Krishna Das, a simple-minded Braliman, as his sole companion. 
Southwards, then, went Chaitanya with Krishna Das, pro¬ 
claiming the name of Krishna wherever he went. People flocked 
round him and were struck with his sanctity and enthusiasm, 
and numbers became converts. They returned to their villages, 
and told the wonderful tale and converted others. Thus, 
says the biographer of Chaitanya, the name of Krishna 
deluged the land as by an inundation. 

At Jiar, Chaitanya rested a few days in the house of 
Ramananda Rai, a venerable and learned man, whom he 
instructed in the truths of his religion and soon fired with 
faith in Krishna. Thence he passed through numerous vil¬ 
lages, everywhere making converts. Atheists, Philosophers 
of different schools, Buddhists, and Saivas, all yielded the 
palm to the new reformer, and many were the converts he 
made. At last he reached the banks of the Cavery and 
rested four months at Sriranga (Seringapatam). He visited 
the southern Mathura (Madura), and then Rameswar. 
Chaitanya also visited Kanya Kumari (Cape Comorin) and 
the Malaya or the Nilgiri Hills. Thence he travelled north¬ 
wards, crossed the Tapti and the Nurbudda, and visited 
Dandakaranya, Pampa, Panchabati and other places noted in 
the Ramayana. Near the sources of the Godaveri he was 
jcuned by his old friend Ramananda Rai who had come here 
to meet him. They travelled back to Orissa, and at Jagan¬ 
nath, Chaitanya was met by .most of his frends. His vows 
forbade him to return to his native place, but Krishna Das 
the companion of all his travels was sent to Nabadwip with 
the joyful tidings of his return. It was with great joy that 
his followers came and met him once more in Nilachala. 

Chaitanya and his followers remained at Jagannath 
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during the Rath festival, and great were iheir rejoicings on 
the occasion. Prataparudra the king of Orissa exprosed a 
desire to see the Vaishnava leader, but the Sanyasi’s vow he 
had taken, forbade him to see a king. A sort compromise 
was effected, the king's son visited the reformer, and Chaitanya 
blessed the father in the son, and they embraced his religion. 

After a residence of a few months at Jagannath, Chai¬ 
tanya resolved on visiting northern India. The king was dis¬ 
tressed at this news, and Sarbabhauma, Ramananda and 
Nityananda, all tried to dissuade him ixoni the under¬ 
taking. Their persuation however was fruitless, and at the 
close of the rainy season Chaitanya left Jagannath. He went 
northwards through Bhubaneswar, Cuttuck, Remuna and 
Panihati, and came once more to Santipur. Affecting indeed 
was his meeting with his mother who had come to Santipur 
from Nabadwip, and who embraced her son with tears of 

joy. 

Chaitanya once more took leave of his friends, sent back 
his mother to Nabadwip, and left Santipur. Among his com¬ 
panions were the brothers Rup and Sanatan, ministers of the 
Muhammadan ruler Behar.’ They were of royal blood, 
and of high rank and much wealth, but despised all these 
things for their love of the reformer. Chaitanya’s fame had 
now spread on all sides, and vast numbers of people gathered 
round him on his way towards Vrindavan. This was an 
inconvenience to a traveller, and Sanatan rightly advised him 
to part with all his companions if he wanted to proceed on 
his journey. The year however was far advanced, the rainy 
season had already commenced, Chaitanya therefore was com¬ 
pelled to remain a few months in Nilachala, to the great joy 
of king Prataprudra. At the close of the rains, he set out 
for Vrindavan with Balabhadra Bhattacharya as his sole com¬ 
panion. 

To avoid notice Chaitanya left the beaten path, and 
went through a forest. His poetic biographer waxes eloquent, 

I “They were two gifted men, originally Kannta^ Brahmai;^, settled 
for some generations in Bengal, who had adopted the Mohanunadan name 
or title of Baker Malik (Sanatona) and Dabir Khss (Bupa) and were 
Mnployed as high ofRcials at the Muhammadan Court at Oau^a.” (S. K. 
De: Early HUtory of thf. Vai$nava Faith etc. 73-74).—Bd. 
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and describes how in the presence of the great master the 
tiger embraced the deer a^ danced with joy, and how the 
name of Krishna, chanted by Chaitanya, made the flowers of 
the forest blossom and the birds chirp with glee. He passed 
through Benares and Allahabad, proclaiming the name of 
Krishna and making numerous converts as he went along. 
Great indeed was his ecstacy when he at last gazed on the 
Jumna and visited Mathura and Vrindavan. His whole life 
had been spent in proclaiming the name of Krishna, and his 
fervour and his ardent love reached their climax when he 
witnessed the scenes of Krishna’s boyhood and early youth. 
His paroxysms of feeling came over him thick and frequent, 
and his life was endangered by the repeated fits of fainting 
that he underwent. From these scenes Chaitanya returned to 
Allahabad by the river. Here he was met by the brothers 
Rup and Ballabh, who had sacrificed wealth, rank and royal 
favour, and become devout Vaishnavas. Their eldest brother 
Sanatan had in the meantime got into a scrape. He too had 
resigned his service, but the king would not let him go so 
easily. Incensed at the conduct of Rup and Ballabh, the king 
ordered Sanatan to be confined. Escaping after many diffi¬ 
culties, Sanatan at last joined Chaitanya at Benares. Both 
Rup and Sanatan were learned men and authors of note, a^ 
we shall see in a future chapter, and long and numerous were 
the religious dialogues between Chaitanya and Sanatan at 
Benares. Sanatan was then sent to join his brothers at 
Vrindavan to preach the name of Krishna, and Chaitanya 
once more returned to his loving friends at Nilachala. 

The remaining years of his life were passed by Chaitanya 
in Nilachala in meditations and in preaching the name of 
Krishna. His devoted followers occasionally came to visic 
him, the brothars Rup, Sanatan and Ballabh came from 
Vrindavan and were received by Chaitanya with joy, but they 
were again sent back, to Vrindavan. Raghunath Das was also 
sent tb Vrindavan. Nityananda and others remained with 
Chaitanya in Nilachala. 

A curious story is told of the death of Chaitanya. One 
evening, as he was wandering on the sea-beach with his 
friends, he was suddenly struck at the sight of the bright 
moon-beams glittering on the blue waves of the sea. In one 
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of those paroxysms which were so frequent with him, he mis¬ 
took the sea for the blue waves of the Jumma. He ran into 
the sea in ecstacy, and soon after became insensible. His 
friends missed him and searched for him every where, and 
soon after, a fisherman brought to his disconsolate followersi 
the body of their beloved master which he had fished up from 
the sea. Chaitanya died in 1533 at the early age of 48. 

Such was the life of the great apostle of Hindu mono¬ 
theism in Bengal. Chaitanya did not found a new religion. 
His religion is only a reformed phase of tlie Hindu religion. 
It recognizes Krishna as the Supreme Deity, ignores the caste 
system, and even admits Muhammadans as proselytes. In 
the present day, however, all lay Vaishnavas have adopted 
Hinduism and rec<^^ize the caste system, and it is only among 
the mendicant Vaishnavas that the religion of Chaitanya i4 
found to prevail in its integrity. In this respect Vaishnavism 
resembles Buddhism which has its monks and its lay disciples; 
and indeed scholars are aware that Vaishnavism itself is a 
modern survival of Buddhism under a Hindu guise. Bud¬ 
dhism in an idolatrous form prevailed during many centuries 
after the Christian era in Orissa, and the worship of Buddha, 
recognized by Hindus as one of the incarnations of Vishnu, 
now survives in a Hindu guise in the worship of Jagannath. 
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The Followers of Chaitanya 
(Sixteenth Century) 

We have in the preceding chapter given a sketch of the life 
and work of Chaitanya. In the present chapter we shall very 
briefly review the work of some of the companions of the re¬ 
former,^—the Apostles of Vaishnavism in Bengal.^ 

Among the followers of Chaitanya, Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda stand foremost. Indeed, the Vaishnavas of Bengal re¬ 
gard them as partial incarnations of Vishnu, as part and par¬ 
cel of the spirit which had its full manifestation in Chaitanya. 

In the preceding chapter we have had frequent occa¬ 
sions to notice the acts of these leaders, nor is there much to 
add. Advaita was a wealthy and respected inhabitant of 
Santipur, and is said to have prophesied the birth of Chai¬ 
tanya, and sent his wife to Nabadwip when the great refor¬ 
mer was born. After Chaitanya had left his home as a 
Sanyasi, never to return, the house of Advaita at Santipur was 
more than once the meeting {dace where the Vaishnavas of 
Bengal flocked to see their master, returned froni his travels. 
All through his life, Advaita, though himself a wealthy man, 
held the poor wandering reformer in deep veneration. The 
descendants of Advaita still live in Santipur, and are held by 
all Vaishnavas in the highest regard. 

Nityananda was perhaps the most esteemed companion of 
Chaitanya. He was a wealthy inhabitant of Nabadwip, and 
is said to have been by no means indifferent to the good 
things of this life. Yet Chaitanya held him in high respect 
and bestowed on him the title of Probhu. His descendents are 
yet living. The Gk»swainis of Khardaha are descended from 
him by the male line, and those of Balagor by the female line. 
Chaitanya. Advaita and Nityananda are spoken of by the 

iFor mnch of the inlonnation contained in this chapter we are in¬ 
debted to Bam Dae Sen’s paper on the works of the Vauhnava Leaders of 
Bengal. 

N.B. -For up-to-date information the reader may refer to S. K. De : 
Barly Hiatory of Vaianavtt Fmth etc., Bevised edition, Gal.—^Ed. 
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Vaishnavas Bengal as the three Prabhus. They were all 
Brahmans by birth, and none of them seems to have written 
any books either in Sanscrit or in Bengali. 

Next to these came the six great writers who are known 
as the Vaishnavacharyas of Bengal. I'hey are Rup Goswami, 
Sanatan Goswami, Jiva Goswami, Gopal Bhatta, and Raghunath 
Das. It is much to be regretted that they have all written in 
Sanskrit,—the highest efforts of their genius appear feeble and 
commonplace because they are misdirected. High indeed, in 
the rolls of the early Bengali authors, had the names of Rup 
and Sanatan stood, if they had written in their native tongue. 
As it is, their names are generally known only among Vaishna- 
vas, and the proud position which they might have occupied 
is ceded to Mukunda Ram and other writers who composed 
in the language of the people. It is a lesson which has a 
special application in the present day. 

We have already noticed the prominent facts in the lives 
of the brothers Rup and Sanatan in the preceding chapter. 
They were of royal blood, being descended from a prince of 
the Carnatic, and held high positions under the Muham¬ 
madan ruler of Behar. Fanatics and enthusiasts have already 
succeeded in gathering round them a number of ignorant( 
people, but the reformer of the sixteenth century must have 
indeed had a strange power to induce men of wealth and 
influence to descend from their high position in society, to 
be his humble followers. Rup and Sanatan gave up their 
posts, sacrificed wealth, rank and royal favour, disr^arded 
royal wrath, and braved persecution, in order to become 
humble Vaishnavas. 

Rup Goswami has written several books. Ujjvala Nila- 
mani is a book on Sanscrit rhetoric in prose and verse. 
Under the plea of describing the life and acts of Krishna, the 
writer discourses on love, piety and devotion. Hansa Duta 
describes the distress of Radha and the milk-maids of Gokula 
in the absence of Krishna. They at last send a goose as a 
messenger to Krishna, and hence the name of the book. 
Uddham Sandesa describes the agony of Krishna in the 
absence of Radha, and the lover at last sends Uddhava as a 
messenger to the beloved, hence the name of the book. Srirupa 
Chintamani describes the beauty of Krishna, and Mathura 
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Mahatmya, as the name implies, describes the glory of 
Mathura. Many other poems also were written by this volu¬ 
minous versifier. 

Sanatan Goswami has written very much less than his 
brother. His Gitaxmli describes the Doljatra, Rasa, and other 
festivities held in honor of Krishna. 

Jiva Goswami was the son of Ballabh^ the brother of 
Rup and Sanatan. His great work is Shat Sandarbha which, 
as its name signifies, is divided into six parts, and describes 
religious and devotional feelings. 

Gopal Bhatta was the son of Benkata Bhatta of the village 
Bhattamari. During his travels Chaitanya stopped for a period 
of four months in his house, and the religious fervour and 
instructions of the reformer left an impression on the mind 
of the young Bhatta. Soon after the departure of Chaitanya, 
Gopal left home and family and turned a wanderer like his 
master. He stopped for a time at Benares with a learned 
teacher, and turning a regular Sanyasi went to Vrindavan, 
where he joined Rup, Sanatan and other Vaishnava luminaries. 
He wrote several works, of which Haribhakti-vilasa is the best 
known. It treats of the duties of Vaishnavas. 

Raghunath Das was a Kayastha by birth, and the son of 
a wealthy man. The Bhaktamala states that he left property 
worth nine lacs and a young wife of exceeding beauty and 
loveliness for his love of Chaitanya. He met the reformer at 
Jagannath, and Chaitanya held him in great esteem and love. 
Afterwards he went to Vrindavan and lived with the celebrated 
Vaishnavas of that place. Though a Kayastha by birth, he 
received from Chaitanya the title of Acharya, and lived with 
the five other Acharyas. These last were all Brahmans by 
birth, but neither Chaitanya nor his followers recognized caste 
inequalities. His VUapakusumanjali Stotra is the prayer of 
a devout Vaishnava perplexed with the troubles of this world, 
and his Manosiksha treats of the training of the mind to the 
love of Krishna. 

Krishna Das. Vrindavan Das and Lochan Das, the 
biographers of Chaitanya, though not strictly speaking his 
companions, may come in for a notice here. They have written 
in Bengali, and their works are very popular with Vaishnavas. 

Vrindavan Das was the son of Narayani who from her 
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girlhood was devotedly attached to the faith of Chaitanya. 
Pandit Ramgati has erroneously supposed her to be the 
daughter of Srivas a follower of Chaitanya. The author him¬ 
self informs us that his mother was the daughter of a brother 
of Srivas.^ And it was in the house of Srivas that the little 
girl, then four years old, first saw the reformer, and ever after 
loved him and his religion. It would appear therefore, that 
Vrindavan Das wrote his book about the middle of the 16th 
century, and after the death of Chaitanya. 

We confess we cannot discover much beauty or poetic 
excellence in his book Chaitanya Bhagavat, and if it is a 
popular book with Vaishnavas we can only ascribe the fact 
to its being the first book describing the life and acts of 
Chaitanya. Krishna Das is lavish in his praise of Vrindavan's 
work, and indeed compares Vrindavan to the great Vyasa of 
ancient India. But we confess we turn with a sort of relief 
from Vrindavan's affected style and dreary Sanscrit quotations! 
to the simpler narrative of Krishna Das himself. 

Krishna Das was born at Jhamatpur near Kalwa in the 
district of Burdwan, and was a Vaidya by caste. He was a 
devout Vaishnava and travelled to Vrindavan, in which place 
he probably composed his Chaitanya Charitamrita. The date 
of the book is not known. Very probably it was written 
some twenty years after Vrindavan Das had written his book. 
It is, we think, in every respect superior to the work of 
Vrindavan Das; the style is simple, and the writer apparently 
writes with feeling. The description of the rejoicings in 
Nabadwip at the birth of Chaitanya, the account of Sachi’s 
parting with her beloved son, and the description of the 
Rathajatra ceremony at Jagannath, are all instinct with feeling. 

The third biography of Chaitanya is Chaitanya Mangal 
of Lochan Das. It is not considered a book of high authority 
by the Vaishnavas. 

Other voluminous Vaishnava works like Narahari’s 
Bhaktiratnakar and Madhava’s Bha^vatsara, well-known 
works in their days, are now well nigh forgotten. Madhava 
is said to have also written a work on Chandi which has been 
replaced by the more meritorious work composed by 
Mukundaram. 

sVide pp. 123 of Chaitanya ShSgavat. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Raghunath and his School of Logic 
(Sixteenth Century) 

History repeats itself. The human mind often moves for* 
ward in the same direction, and by the same path, when in¬ 
spired with fresh vigour and fresh light. There can be little 
in common between the age of rationalism and reform 1 h 
ancient India, — the sixth century before Christ, and the 
age of renaissance in modern India, —> the sixteenth century 
after Christ. The Hindu nation was free and the Hindu mind 
was untrammelled in the ancient age; the nation was- subject 
to a foreign rule and its energies and thoughts were cribbed 
and confined in the modern age. But nevertheless it is 
impossible not to recognize in the renaissance of the sixteenth 
century after Christ a pale reflection of the movement which 
was witnessed in the sixth century before Christ. 

Buddhism had almost died out in Bengal, but it was Bud¬ 
dhist monastic institutions and Buddhist principles of human 
equality and brotherhood which were renovated in a Hindu 
guise in modern Vaishnavism. And Chaitanya therefore is 
the modem counterpart of Gautama Buddha. Ancient Hindu 
philosophy and logic were scarcely known in Bengal before the 
sixteenth century; it was in that siecle that the philosophical 
school of Nabadwip was started, and Raghunath is the modern 
counterpart of Kapila. And lastly, Hindu orthodoxy was 
alarmed at the spread of heterodox and philosophical specula¬ 
tions in ancient India as in modern Bengal, sacred laws and 
rules of orthodox rites were carefully compiled and insisted 
upon, and Raghunandan of modern l^ngal is the counterpart 
of Vasishtha and Gautama and other ancient compilers of 
sacred laws. We are afraid to proceed further with this: 
parallel; it would be misleading to suggest a very close 
resemblance between India in the sixth century, B. C. and 
India in the sixteenth century A. D. All that we wish to 
indicate is that the Hindu mind in modern age has, under 
the influence of new light and progress, travelled once more 
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in the same direction, though with feeble effort, as it did in 
the days of its ancient vigour. 

Mithila or North Behar was one of the most advanced 
kingdoms in India from the time of Janaka in the epic age, 
and took a prominent part in the progress of philosophy and 
thought which marked the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ. It is possible that Gautama the founder of logic 
flourished in Behar; it is certain that logical studies were 
kepi up in the schools of Mithila by an uninterrupted sue 
cession of scholars and teachers. Pakshadhara Misra was the 
last of these eminent scholars, and had his crowded toL ol 
logic in Mithila in the fifteenth century; and Vasudeb <if 
Nabadwip was one of the scholars who learnt logic in his school. 

Vasudeb returned to Nabadwip with the title of Sarba- 
bhaoina. and set himself up as a teacher, and the three great 
men whose deeds have shed a bright light on the sixteenth 
century, — Chaitanya, Raghunath and Raghunandan, — all 
received their insttruction in their early days from this prince 
of teachers. 

Raghunath was a poor orphan and was blind of one eye 
from his birth. In school he often puzzled the venerable 
Vasudeb by his questions, and his eager and inquisitive mind 
was not satisfied with the traditional solutions of difficult 
problems. It is said that young Chaitanya and young Raghu¬ 
nath were intimate friends, and that the doubts and anxious 
enquiries of Raghunath were often solved for him by the 
future reformer with his clear intellect and his strong natural 
good sense. Raghunath thanked his friend for such assistance, 
and hoped to pursue philosophical studies with him through 
life. But their paths lay in different directions; Chaitanya 
went in for religious reform, and Raghunath, at the early age 
of twenty, left his home and repaired to Mithila to complete 
his study of logic in that renowned “university-town.” 

Old Pakshadhara Misra was still alive, and welcomed his 
pupil’s pupil to his school. In a short time however he per¬ 
ceived that the mind of the young man was cast in a different 
mould from that of ordinary students, and that traditional 
learning did not satisfy him. Many were the enquiries with 
which the young student puzzled his venerable teacher, and 
the fame of Raghunath spread far and wide. 
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It was necessary for a student on the completion of his 
education to signalize himself in a trial, and to win his title. 
Young Raghunath fearlessly entered into a discussion with his 
teacher, and did not hesitate to demolish his axguments. But! 
it was not possible for the venerable Professor of logic to 
confess a defeat in the very place where generations of students 
had looked up to him as infallible. With a pardonable weak¬ 
ness, Pakshadhara concealed his defeat in a cloud of sophistry, 
and humiliated his ardent opp^ent with bitter taunts and 
ridicule. Young Raghunath left the school humiliated, and 
to all appearance beaten in the discussion. 

A story is then told for the accuracy of which it is im¬ 
possible to vouch, but which is worth repeating. Smarting 
under disgrace and undeserved humiliation, the young student 
is said to have sought the house of his teacher by night, on 
vengeful thoughts intent. The object of his ambition was 
lost, and his prospect in life was ruined; for it would be 
impossible to convince the Hindu world that the great Pak¬ 
shadhara was wrong and the unknown young student was 
right. His apparent defeat and humiliation had ruined his 
prospects; he could win no title now and could open no 
school, no students would gather round him and no one would 
credit his acquirements and learning. A blow had been struck, 
such as only the heavy hand of a man, great in rank and 
reputation, can strike on an unknown but aspiring youth. 
The blow had fallen with fatal effect and it was impossible 
to recover from it; and the career for which young Raghunath 
had laboured for years, and which was the dream of his ambi¬ 
tion, was lost for ever. Raghunath was a ruined man, and 
Raghunath stole into his teacher’s house,—a desperate man. 

The light of the full-moon fell on Pakshadhara’s house as 
the old professor and his wife sat on the roof. The gentle 
housewife was trying to please her husband, but something 
troubled him and preyed on him. He seldom replied to her 
and scarcely heard what she said. To all appearance he had 
demolished young Raghunath in the discussion held that day, 
but the good old teacher could not forgive himself the art 
he had practised, and he felt within himself that for once 
in his life he had been fairly beaten, though none knew it. 

Pakshadhara woke from his reveries when his gentle wife 
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spoke of the moon-beams and asked,—*‘ls there anything in 
this world, lord, which is clearer and brighter than the light 
of the autumn moon?’* “Yes, lady,” replied involuntarily 
the hoary professor, “there is a young student who has come 
to my school from Nabadwip ;-4iis intellect is brighter and 
clearer than the light of the autumn moon.” 

Raghunath heard this conversation, his angry thoughts 
were dispelled, he rushed forward and fell at his beloved pro¬ 
fessor’s feet. Pakshadhara raised him and embraced him, and 
the next day he confessed and proclaimed before all that 
Raghunath had really beaten him in the discussion of the 
preceding day. The triumph of Raghunath was complete, and 
he returned to Nabadwip and founded the school of logic in 
that place which has continued to be the most renowned school 
of logic in India during these three centuries. 

The story narrated above probably only gives a concrete 
■shape to the fact that, since the sixteenth century, the school 
of logic at Mithila has declined, and the school of logic at 
Nabadwip has prospered. An uninterrupted line of renowned 
logicians have flourished in that town from the time of Raghu¬ 
nath to the present day.^ 

Raghunath was still a poor man, but learning has always 
been honoured in this country by high and low alike, and it 
is said that a substantial cowherd of the name of Hari Ghosh 
helped the young professor to build his tol. Students from 
all parts of India came to the scholar who had beaten Paksha¬ 
dhara in logic, and Raghunath lived to be a great and a 
famous man. 

His great work in logic is Chintamani Didhiii. Any 
attempt to explain the contents of this book would be beyond 
the scope of the present volume. 


11 paid a visit to a tol of logic in Nabadwip in 1876, and met students 
there from all parts of India. On my asking them the reason of thoir 
coming to Bengal for education, they told me that while the Vedas were 
taught at Benares, and other branchra of learning in other places, Logic 
was nowhere taught as thoroughly aa at Nabadwip. 



CHAPTER IX 


Raghunandan and his Institutes 
(Sixteenth Century) 

We have remarked in the preceding chapter that Mithiia or 
North Bchar was one of the most cultured kingdoms in an¬ 
cient India. Among all the nations of the Epic Age, 
the Videhas of Mithiia were considered the most cultured. 
And when the nations of the Epic Age declined in power, the 
Magadhas of South Behar took the lead, and were for cen¬ 
turies the most powerful and the most enlightened nation in 
India. There can be little doubt that Bengal was first colo¬ 
nized by Aryans from Behar, i.e., from the sister kingdoms 
of Mithiia and Magadha, and that for two thousand years 
Bengal received culture and knowledge from her western 
sisters. And when the light of modern literature and philoso¬ 
phy and religious reform dawned on Bengal in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we still mark that the light 
proceeded from the west. Chandidas’s poetry was Inspired by 
Bidyapati and other poets of Mithiia; Chaitanya’s reform 
was a survival and a revival of the monastic Buddliism of 
Magadha; Raghunath*s school of logic was an cahoot of the 
schools of Mithiia ; and lastly Raghunandan’s compilation of 
sacred laws was in imitation of such compilations made in 
Mithiia. 

Since the sixteenth century, however, Bengal has taken 
the lead. Chandidas has been followed by a host of poets and 
writers in Bengal, down to the present century, whose equals 
Behar has not produced. Vaishnavism still flourishes in Ben¬ 
gal, and has been succeeded by the more enlightened Brahmo- 
ism, based on the same principles of human equality and 
brotherhood, while Magadha has witnessed no religious reforms 
in modern times. And lastly the philosophical school of 
Raghunaih, founded in Nabadwip, is at the present day the 
most renowned school of Hindu logic in India, while philo¬ 
sophy and logic have declined in -Mithiia. 

The compilation of sacred laws for the regulation of 
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the conduct of Aryan Hindus began in India before the time 
of Buddha; and in those days each Sutra-Charana or distinct 
Sutra school had its separate body of laws for the use of the 
followers of Uiat particular school. The Charanyavyuha 
names five distinct Charanas cw schools of the Rig Veda, 
twenty-seven of the Black Yajur Veda, fifteen of' the White 
Yajur Veda, twelve of the Sama Veda, and nine of the 
Atharva Veda. 

The spread of Buddhism somewhat dislocated the old 
arrangements, and the distinctions between the separate Sutra 
schools were lost. The Institutes of Manu. which in their 
existing form belong approximately to the time of Christ, do 
not connect themselves with any particular Sutra school, but 
profess to be the rules for all Aryan Hindus. In other res¬ 
pects, however, Manu's institutes arc still archaic; they recog’ 
nize Vedic gods and Vedic sacrifices, and ignore the modern 
Hindu Trinity, and condemn the worship of images. 

In later times, after the decline of the old Hindu races 
of Northern India, and even after the conquest of India by 
the Muhammadans, bodies of sacred law still continued to 
be compiled or recast. And these modern compilations, like 
those of Vyasa and Parasara, inculcate modern Hinduism and 
modern usages, and the worship of images. 

The entire body of sacred laws, viz., the Sutras, Manu’s 
Institutes, and the later law books, are spoken of together as 
Smriti ; and the study of SmriH is still a very important portion 
of orthodox training all over India. It may wdl be imagined 
!that the study of Smriti was not neglected in Mithila, and 
spread from Mithila to Bengal. 

In the ninth century after Christ, Medhatithi flourished 
in Mithila, and wrote the first great and authoritative com¬ 
mentary on Manu’s institutes. Bengal followed the lead, and 
soon distanced her western sister. Kullukabhattta was the 
son of Dibakarabhatta, and was born near Gaur in the four¬ 
teenth century. His commentary on Manu’s Institues has 
almost replaced all others, and has been pronounced by so 
great an autthority as Sir William Jones to be the most clear, 
the most concise, and the most perspicuous commentary that 
has ever been written. 

In the eleventh century after Christ, Vijnanesvara of 
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Western India compiled the law of succession, called the 
Miiakshara, which prevails in Behar and in the west. The 
law of succession in Bengal is somewhat difierent; and in 
the fourteentli century, Jimutavahana of Bengal compiled the 
Dayabhaga, which has since been considered the authoritative 
work on Hindu succession in Bengal. Colebrooke has tran¬ 
slated both Mitakshara and Dayabhaga into English. 

But it was left to Raghunandan to compile a complete 
code of rules for religious rites and observances, as they obtain 
in Bengal in the modern age. Raghunandan was also of 
Nabadwip, and was by about twenty years junior to Chaitanya 
and Raghunath ; and he is said to have also* received his early 
training from the venerable Vasudeb Sarbabhauma. No other 
school master in the world has perhaps turned out such three 
brilliant and gieat men as Chaitanya, Raghunath and 
Raghunandan ! 

While Chaitanya devoted himself to religious reform, 
while Raghunath spent his life in philosophical and lexical 
studies, Raghunandan made his mark by an authoritative 
and exhaustive compilation of the rules of orthodox rites and 
observances for the people of Bengal. He divided this great 
work into twenty-eight chapters, each devoted to a separate 
subject.' and he based his rules on a profusion of quotations 
from the highest authorities. He laboured for twenty-five 
years over this great work, and it remains a monument, not 
only of his industry and learning, but also of his comprehen¬ 
sive genius. 

It is needless to state that Raghunandan^s Institutes, 
though still considered the authoritative work in the matter 
of rites and observances in Bengal, is losing its importance 
with the progress of the times. An orthodox work which 
(insists with the utmost rigour on distinctions between Brah- 

1. He himself specifies twenty-eight subjects thus 
maUmluee ddyahhAgt tamshdft iu(f^Ai-ntrnuye'| 
pr&yakdttt vivdht ca tithau jmmd§taaHvrate\\ 
durgottave 

ta^dga-bhavanotaarge vr^otaarge-traye vrataW 
prati^thdySm parOeady&m jyoti^a vSatu-yaj^aha^ 
dihfdy&m dhnika krtye kfetre kri-^rufottamaW 
adOna-irdddha yaju^frAddha fSfffajjbrtya-vicdrane] 
ityoftdi'imiati-athdne tattvam vcdeayihM 
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mans and non-£rahmans (miscalled Sudras) must lose its 
weight in a age when the non-Brahmans also claim to be true 
bom Aryan Hindus, entitled to the learning and the privi¬ 
leges of Aryan Hindus. A work which multiplies and insists 
on puerile rites and hurtful restrictions must become obsolete, 
when the rites are ignred and the restrictions are disregarded, 
in pursuit of progress and national well-being. A work which 
lays down the duties of Hindu widows with cruel severity, 
and recommends the burning of widows on the p>Te, must fall 
into disrepute when widow-marriage has been legalized, and 
the burning of widows has been stamped out as an offence 
and a crime against humanity. A more advanced and heal¬ 
thier compilation of rules for the social and religious use of 
modern Hindus, based on their ancient scriptures, has become 
a desideratum. 

These remarks should not be considered as a reflection 
against Raghunandan ; it is no fault of that great compiltr 
that the times have changed, and that the rules compiled by 
him are no longer observed. The scholar and the siudciit can 
respect the laws of Manu or of Justinian, although those laws 
have become obsolete among modern Hindus and modern 
Romans. 

The school of Smriti started by Raghunandon still conti¬ 
nues in Nabadwip. Eminent teachers have handed down the 
traditional learning from generation to generation, and stu¬ 
dents still attend the Smriti tols of that classic town, the Ox¬ 
ford of Bengal. 

Besides Nyaya, and Smriti other branches of Sanscrit lear 
ning have also been studied in Bengal. In Vyakaratia or 
grammar, Bopadeva of Bengal ^ is the greatest writer that 
modern India has produced. And Krishnananda of Nabad¬ 
wip, who was a contemporary of Chaitanya, was a great com¬ 
piler of Tantra literature a literature which flourishes in Ben¬ 
gal only among all the provinces of India. We do not be¬ 
lieve however that the other provinces lose much by the ab¬ 
sence of this class of literature, as it only reproduces Buddhist 

3 There is no positive evidence of this author having been a Bengali. 
—Ed. 
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superstitious rites and practices in a Hindu guise, with much 
that is dark, cruel and reinrehensible. Similar Tantra works 
and Tantra practices are known in Thibet and other Bud¬ 
dhist countries to this day. 



CHAPTER X. 


Mukunda Ram and his Chandi 
(Seventeenth Century) 

The brilliant sixteenth century, which witnessed the rise o£ 
Chaitanya, Raghunath and Raghunandan in Bengal, also 
witnessed the conquest of that country by the great Akbar, 
with the help of his Hindu generals Todar Malla and Man 
Sinha. These events influenced the national mind, and the 
first original poem in Bengali, apart from songs and transla^ 
tions, was composed in the seventeenth century. Mukunda 
Ram Chakrabarti has fortunately left us some account of him¬ 
self and his times. He was born in the village of Daminya. 
near Salimabad, in the District of Burdwan. He was the son 
of Hriday Misra, and the grandson cf Jagannath Misra, and 
he had an elder brother of the name of Kabi Chandra. He 
tells us that when Man Sinha became the ruler of Bengal, 
the oppression of a sub-ordinate Muhammadan officer drove 
him from his home, and that after long wanderings he found 
a kind protector in Bankura Deb, a Zemindar in the District 
of Midnapur. The seat of the Zemindar was in the village 
of Anra, and he engaged the learned guest as a tutor to his 
son, Raghunath, who subsequently succeeded his father in the 
estate, and finds frequent mention in the poet's work. 

It is so seldom that a poet leaves us an account of himself 
ind his times, that we cannot resist the temptation of quot¬ 
ing the whole of the account left by Mukunda Ram in a note.^ 
We give £he substance of it in English. 

The ancestors of Mukunda Ram to the sixth or seventh 
generation lived in the petty village of Daminya, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. It appears that when Man i^nha be¬ 
came the ruler of Bengal, Muhammad Sharif, an oppressive 
man, was invested with power and influence, and as a conse¬ 
quence the people were grievously oppressed. Brahmans and 
Vaishnavas, traders and agriculturists, were subjected to equal 

1 For considerations of space, we have omitted the qaotation.->Ed. 
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tyranny; fallow lands were entered as arable; 15 kathas of lond 
were reckoned as a bigha by a various system of measurement. 
Every Rupee was short by annas. The agriculturists began 
to sell off their cattle and grain, of which there was a glut in 
the market, so that things of the value of a rupee sold for 10 
annas. Gopinath Nandi, the Talukdar under whom the poet 
held his lands, and who is described as a pious man, got into 
a scrape and was imprisoned. 

After consultation with the wise Srimanta Khan of 
Chandibati, our poet left the home of his fathers in bitter 
grief to seek shelter elsewhere. He reached Bhetna, where 
Jadu Kundu, as the poet gratefully records, gave him food 
and shelter for three days. Honest Jadu Kundu! Little did 
he dream when, in compliance with one of the most amiable 
customs of the country, he gave shelter to a poor houseless, 
^stranger, that for his good service^ for which he sought no 
return, his name would live in immortal verse. The poet, 
then went down the Gharai and crossed the Darakeswar, and 
reached Pandurpur, where Gangadas did him some service. 
At last Mukunda Ram crossed the Damodar and reached 
Kuchutya in much distress, the children crying for food. Op¬ 
pressed with hunger, the poet fell asleep near a tank, and 
saw the goddess Chandi in a vision, and she bade him sing her 
glory. Soon after, the poet found shelter in the village of 
Anra in the district of Midnapur, where he accosted the zemin¬ 
dar Bankura Deb in verse for which he w’as rewarded with 
five arts of dhan. The zemindar received the talented stran¬ 
ger with open arms, and engaged him as a tutor to his son, 
Raghunath. In those days zemindars delighted in gathering 
learned and talented men round them, and as there was no 
reading public, this was the only sort of encouragement that 
learning received. 

Mukunda Ram, who obtained the tide of Kabi Kankan. 
had two sons, Sivaram and Mahesh, and two daughters 
Chitrarekha and Jashoda. The descendants of the poet still 
live,, not in Daminya, but in the neighbouring village of 
Bainan. The descendants of Raghunath, the pupil and pro¬ 
tector of the poet, live in Senapat a village about four miles 
from Anra; their estates have all been taken over by the Raja 
of Burdwan. 
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Mukunda Ram has left us two poems. The hist is the 
tale of Kalaketu, a hunter, and his wife Fullara; and the other 
one is the celebrated story <rf Srimanta Sadagar. We will 
briefly narrate the plot of each poem. 

The book begins, as usual, with prayers to several gods 
and goddesses, and with an account of Chandi, her previous 
existence as the daughter of Daksha, the destruction of his 
celebrated sacrifice by Siva, Chandi*s second birth as the 
daughter of the Himalayas, the destruction of Kama, the grief 
and religious penances of Chandi, and her final union with 
Siva.® Then follows the story of Kalaketu. 

Kalaketu the hero of the poem is a hunter of low birth, 
and proves to be the strongest among the strong. He fre¬ 
quents the wood every day with his bow and arrows, and kills 
wild beasts, often fighting numbers of them single-handed. 
His fame as a brave young hunter increases day by day, and 
in course of time he is married to Fullara. The married life 
of Kalaketu and Fullara has been well depicted by the poet, 
and the strongest impression that one receives from a perusal 
of the poem is its intense reality. The hunter, strong and 
robust, but somewhat rude in his habits, frequents the forests 
and lives on the proceeds of his spoil. And the poor but 
faithful Fullara takes the meat to the market, cooks food for 
her husband, and administers to his wants like a careful house¬ 
wife that she is. 

But Chandi will not allow her favourite Kalaketu to pine 
in poverty. She appears in his hut during his absence as a 
woman of superb beauty, and gives Fullara to understand 
that she is desirous of sharing with her the affections of 
Kalaketu. Poor, simple-minded Fullara 1 She is in a great 
fright at seeing a rival of such beauty, and with ill-concealed! 
jealousy she advises her to return to her husband, and never to 
leave the paths of virtue. A long conversation ensues, and 

3 For want of space we are unable to make any extracts, but the reader 
will find many passages in this part of the work full of the choicest humour. 
We would refer him to the disputes between Hara and Parvati, as well as 
to the regrets of women at their own evil fate, when they see the hand¬ 
some face and form of the bridegroom, Siva. Most of our readers know 
the celebrated passages of Bharat Chandra on similar subjects, but most 
of them do not know that these passages of Bharat Chandra are only 
imitations from the original of Mukunda Ham. 
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the whole is one of the most interesting passages in the work> 
The fair intruder however is immovable, and we almost think 
we see the smile of ridicule which curls her sweet lips as the 
listens to her rival. Fullara then discourses on her own sor¬ 
rows, and tries to dissuade the fair visitant from sharing them, 
and the eloquence with which she dwells on her poverty and 
troubles all the twelve months in the year, would almost affect' 
any listener. But the disguised goddess says, truly enough, 
that she has wealth of her own with which she will make 
Kalaketu happy. Throughout the passage the replies of the 
goddess have a double meaning. Most of our Bengali readers 
are familiar with the account in Bharat Chandra’s poetry, 
which Chandi gives of herself to Isvar the ferryman tvhen 
he takes her across the river. The goddess, while virtually 
giving a true account of herself, makes the ferryman believe 
that she is a poor woman who has left her husband’s home 
in grief. But most of our readers are not aware that the pas¬ 
sage is only a copy of a similar passage in Mukunda Ram*^ 
poetry, and in some places it is a copy word for word.® We 

We give a few extracts here from the remarkable conversation be¬ 
tween Fnllara and Chandi, but prudently refrain from venturing to tran¬ 
slate them into English. 

sakhi grhe khud aer kariya udMr^ 
aamhhrame j)hutlar& ailH ku^iyd duydr]] 

• • • * 

phtdlardre ahhayd karen upahSa\\ 

ilavrU ghar mor jdtite hrdhmant | 

* • • • 

vandya vomit athiti more vdptrd ghoadJ 
adt aatd grht vda viaam jaHjdl\\ 
tumi go phvUard yadi deo anumaii^ 
ei athdnt katak din kariye vaaati\\ 

• • • • 

Fullara says : 

erup yauvant _ rhddiyd bharane 
ktne OUd paravdaj 
httha go aundari ktne. theavarj 
bhramite rdUU tardaW 

* • • • 

The goddess in disguise says:— 

• * * « 

ibi A'uim duhkhtr katkS goAgd ndme mor aatS 
avdrni ydre dharayt maaiaht | 
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should add that here, as elsetWhere, the extracts we have given 
from Mukunda Ram are from the scholarly edition of his 
works compiled from old manuscripts. 

Poor Fullara, when she finds all hci‘ entreaties and tears 
are of no avail, leaves the hut and goes to meet her husband 
ill the agony of her heart. She returns with Kalaketu who 
is equally struck at the remarkable beauty of the fair visitant, 
but politely rebukes her for coming along into his house. 
Chandi makes no reply, on which Kalaketu, with his accustm- 
ed boorrishness, wants to send her out somewhat unceremoni¬ 
ously! and even takes to his bow and arrows. But lo! his 
strength fails him, and he stands like a pictured warrior, un¬ 
able to shoot. Chandi then discovers herself, and to make 
3 long story short, points out the spot where gold and treasurer 
are buried, and Kalaketu becomes a rich man. By order of 
Chandi he hews down a forest, and founds a new town dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess. 

In his account of the founding of the new town the poet 
gives us a graphic picture of the manners of the times in 
which the work was written. The way in which raiyats were 
induced to settle in a new village, the rights and immunities 
promised to them, the loan of cattle and grain and money 
given them, the different customs of the people of different 

voroAca garal hhOy dmn pStip ndhi cdy 

bhavan tyajinu «et iokp\\ 

• * • • 

ugra dmdr pati hatldm avoid jdti 

pdilc mukhe gdii pdde 

ekt satiner jvlttd kata »aht avoid 

Idje jdltkjdli dinu tdpe{| 

• • • * 

iatek Tdjdr dhan ange, mnr dhhwan 

bhuvan kiniU pdri dhoM^ 

Bamvpad viator diva keved bhakati niva 

iri kavikahkan raa bhana\\ 

• • • • 

FoUara says 

tort dmi . bedi hhSa avdmfr vaaafi cola 

parindme pdve ve^d 

• • • • 

avdmti param dhan avdmi vine anya jon 

keka nahe aukk-mokfa 
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faith? and castes,—Muhammadans, Brahumans, Vaidyas, 
KayasthaS, Gbalas, Telis, Kamars, Kumars, &c., all this has 
been depicted with a iidelity and photographic minuteness un¬ 
equalled in the whole range of Bengali literatture. 

Among the men who come to dwell in the new town, 
Gujrat, is one Bharu Datta an astute Kayastha and an im¬ 
pudent impostor. The poet has displayed a remarkable power 
in delineating this character. His vanity is unbounded, and 
the coolest impudence supplies the place of real worth. We 
subjoin a passage in which Bharu Datta at his first meeting 
with Kalaketu gives a boastful account of himself. There is 
a vein of the richest humour pervading the passage.* 

The late hunter is no good judge of character; he takes 
Bharu Datta at his word, and honours him and entrusts him 
with power. Such men when invested with power invariably 
turn oppressive, and Bharu Datta is no exception to the rule. 
The people loudly murmur, and Kalaketu finds out his mistake 
and turns Bharu out of his office. With his usual efhrontery 
and cunning, Bharu goes over to the King Kalinga, aroused 
his jealousy at the sudden greatness of Kalaketu, and brings 
about a war between the two kings. Kalaketu is beaten and 
confined, but Chandi will not desert her follower. She appears 
in a vision to the King of Kalinga; and the next morning 
Kalaketu is released and sent to his own country, and Bharu 
Datta is disgraced. 

The story of Srimanta Sadagar, which forms the subject 
of the second poem of Mukunda Ram, is so well known 
to most of our readers that a brief account of it will suffice. 
Dhanapati, a Gandha Banik by caste and trader by profession, 
exhibits his pigeons to the king one day, and it so happens 
that one of the pigeons flies off and drops where Knullana a 

* bhet lay& kSmchdUi paic^ bkdfl4ur icla 

dgu bkM^udaUer payOn | 

• • • • 

prandm kariyS vire bhSih4u nivedan kare 

• • • * 

yattk k&yaatha dtkha bhdm4vT paieate hkha 

kule aie ‘iHcSre tMJuA%ve\\ 

• • • • 

dmt pStra tumi r&ja jitai kora pQjd 

ttvaie^t bh(hh4iife /Aitve|| 
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girl of twelve is playing. Bhanapati goes to her and demands 
her pigeon, and is at the same time pleased with the amiable 
face and demeanour of the young girl. His wife is a cousin 
of Khullana, and as merry repartees are allowed between such 
relatives, Khullana replies to him merrily and wittily. Pro¬ 
posals follow, and Khullana’s father consents to the match. 
But his wife Rambhabati naturally hesitates to give her only 
girl to a man who has already a wife, and administers a sound 
curtain lecture to her mate, spiced with such mild epithets as 
pade iune haile pasu, with which many a careful house-wife 
in modern as well as in ancient times has expressed her kind 
regards for her husband. The bridegroom Dhanapati too, has 
the benefit of a similar lecture from his wife Lahana, cousin 
of Khullana, for wishing to marry again at this mature age; 
but a kind word turneth away wrath, and Dhanapati knows 
the truth of the saying. He accosts Labana in the politest of 
terms, says that the new bride is only to relieve Lahana of 
her menial work, and gives her gold for ornaments which have 
always a magic effect in comforting and composing the female 
mind. The marriage follows, but the happy pair are not 
allowed to taste its sweets. The king wishes to have a golden 
cage for a pet bird, and Dhanapati is ordered to go to Eastern 
Bengal where such articles were manufactured. Dhanapati 
leaves his village in the District of Burdwan, leaving his new 
wife Khullana to the lender mercies of her fellow-wife 
Lahana. 

For some time the two wives live in peace, but as often 
happens in Hindu families, a female servant foments their 
jealousies and arouses their hatred towards each other. Dur- 
bala, a character very powerfully drawn, repairs to the elder 
wife Lahana, discourses on the beauty of Khullana, and im¬ 
presses on Lahana that Dhanapatti will neglect her on his re¬ 
turn. Such insinuations arouse Lahana’s jealousy, and after 
some subterfuges she has a letter forged, purporting to come 
from Dhanapati, and directing that Khullana should be em¬ 
ployed in tending goats. Khullana is no patient Griselda, 
for Mukunda Ram never paints characters with superhuman 
virtues or vices. Khullana, though the heroine of the poem, 
is like any ordinary woman flesh and blood, and it is no 
part of the poet’s scheme to represent her as possessed of ex> 
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ttaordinary patience or virtue. She falls out with her fellow- 
wife, and even returns her taunts and blows. 

KhuUana however succumbs at last, and consents to take 
out her husband’s gdats every day to the fields to graze. With 
a heavy heart and bitter tears she goes through this unaccus¬ 
tomed* and humiliating task, and the account of her long 
sufiEefings and sorrows and of her wanderings in fields and 
jungles, her soliloquies and addresses to birds, her sleep and 
her dream of her mother,—these are among the most affecting 
passages in the work.® 


5We make a few extracts here 
khullavd ch&gal rfikhe, pap jpaiftha mosej 
agnitama anga pode rai'ir | 

• * • • 

bhddare carGy chefi bhije sarva 

« * • • 

tvsGr iital rtu him edri m&| 
hhvdlandr ilt khande ravir praMSW 

• • • • 

It was for a Suh bird that her husband went to East Bengal to pro- 
cure a golden cage, and KhuUana bursts forth into an exclamation of 
grief on seeing a pair of Suh birds on the tree : 

a&Ti kuyG tumd dile etek y&t<m&^ 
dti rSjd vidyamGn piiljare sGdhite mOn 

andthini karUe khullanS\\ 
gaud geld prSa^idth eheli rdkhi khdi hhdl 
paritc ad mt7e portdAdnj 
• • • • 

tomdre dhariyd fuk ghuedva mantr dufch 

ekdkini edri yena kdnde,\\ 

• # • • 

KhuUana makes a familiar exclamation on seeing some bees collecting 
honey from flowers :— 

bhramarl hhtamar toye yvdi kar 

nd gdo madhur gU^ 

« • • * 

ea&ge tor vadhA pdn kare madhu 

hi kava eukher orj 

andthl dikhiyd tor ndhi dayd 

eitta kaUa mor eei\\ 

* • a « 

tor acthge alinl nirds tudini 

ad jdna virAa-vyetkd.^ 
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Ghandi at last comes to the rescue of Khullana. She ap¬ 
pears to Lahana in a vision and upbraids her, and Lahana 
repents, embraces Khullana as her sister, and relieves her of 
her humiliating work. Soon after Dhanapati, .who like an 
easy-going, pleasure-loving man was leading a life of pleasure 
in Eastern Bengal, returns to his country witji the golden 
cage, and who is so happy as the young and beauteous Khul¬ 
lana, the darling of her husband? 

We shall not dwell on the joy of the young wife on the 
return of her husband; nor on the schemes of Durbala who, 
true to her character, goes first to congratulate Khullana with 
ar iunecha chota md sddhu dila ghare &c., and then to Lahana 
to foment her anger and jealousy with dr iunecha hada md 
satdr carit &c. Then follows a graphic account of 
Ourbala’s bringing things from the market and the 
young wife cooks them with skill of a chif de cuisine 
to please her husband. Lahana attempts to conceal her cruelty 
towards Khullana by many specious excuses, and vainly tries 
to dissuade Khullana from going to her lord. Needless it is 
to dwell on the raptures of the meeting between Dhanapati 
and Khullana who appears in superb dress and beauty, re. 
counts her sufferings, but foigets them all in the embraces of 
her lord. 

But there is no rest for the merchant. The king is in 

citta camakita yadi gdo glia 

I:Mo bhramarir fnatA.d|| 

* * * * 

Khullana’s address to the kokii deserves tu be quoted 
kokU he kata 4dka eulalita rd| 
madhu-avare divSniii nitya ugSra vift 

viraht janer •pode gd,\\ 

* * * * • 

ke tomdre kahe bhdla bhitare cdhire kola 
radh hade andt/i. ymatl\\ 

« * • • 

aaddgar dche yathd kena ndhi ydo iathd 
e» vane oidran|| 

daiyd vaaantakdle %'aaiyd raaM ddde 

prati din deyaai yantreofd^ 
kena lay mar mane dai kira ei athdne 

pikardpi haila lahand^\ 
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Avant of jsome spices, anU Dbanapati must again leave his home 
and his young wife, then with child, and sail to Ceylon for 
ithe spices. Going down the Ajay river, the vessel comes 
to the modern Hugli River, and successively passes by Nabad- 
wip, Santipur, Tribeni, and then comes into the boisterous 
Meghna. There a storm arises and destroys most of the boats. 
The merchant then comes into the land ofi the Firingis 
(Portuguese) whom the poet has described in very uncompli¬ 
mentary language. After this the merchant must come out 
into the open sea, and the poet’s notions of geography become 
somewhat hazy, for he makes his hero pass first through a sea 
of prawns and lobsters, then through a sea of crabs, then 
through one of snakes, then of alligators, then of cowries, then 
of conches 1 Anyhow the merchant at last manages to come 
to Setubandha and thence to Ceylon. In the adjacent seas 
Dhanapati sees, through the deception of Chandi, a marvel¬ 
lous sight, viz., that of a damsel of superb beauty sitting on 
a lotus and swallowing an elephant! He narrates this story 
to the King of Ceylon who takes him to be a liar and an im¬ 
postor and imprisons him, and so ends his adventure. 

At Ujjaini, Khullana has a son whom she names Sripati 
oi Srimanta. In course of time the infant grows up to a boy, 
and with other boys goes to the village pathsala. One day, the 
guru gets angry with Srimanta, and taunts him in very vulgar 
terras in reference to the absence of his father. The boy re¬ 
turns home, and though of tender years, resolves on going in 
quest of his father. All persuasion is vain, the boy has the 
determination of a man, and he has made up his mind. 

Poor Khallana has not the heart to let her son go to that 
distant region from whose bourne his father had not returned ; 
but Chandi comes down, consoles the distressed mother, and 
promises to take special care of the son. Srimanta Sudagar 
sets sail, and in due time reaches Ceylon after witnessing the 
strange damsel on the lotus whom his father had seen. He 
repeats the story to the King of Ceylon who orders him to be 
executed for telling a lie. Poor Srimanta is led to the place 
of execution, but still remains unaltered in his faith towards 
Chandi, whom he addresses in the thirty-four consonants of 
the Bengali alphabet,—an address which Bharat Chandra has 
imitated in his Bidya Sundar. The goddess descends in the 
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shape of an Old Brahman woman, and ultimately rescues 
Srimanta after beating back the whole force of .the king. The 
king at last discovers Chandl and worships her, honours her 
protege Srimanta, and promises to bestow his daughter Susila 
on him. But Srimanta is disconsolate, and will not marry 
till he sees his father. At his request the king releases all the 
prisoners, and they are one by one provided with money and 
.things and sent home. The heart of the child throbs at .the 
sight of his father whom he has never seen before, and tlie 
old man gives a true account of himself to the young Sri- 
manta, little knowing that it is his own son he is speaking to. 
Srimanta still remains incognito, and hands over the last 
will and testament which his father had left with Khullana 
before leaving home. Affecting is the passage in which the 
old man, on seeing the letter, suddenly recollects his distant 
home and cries out in bitter grief. The son discovers him¬ 
self, and they both return home to the bosom of their 
family. 

Such are the plots of Mukunda Ram’s poems; with re¬ 
gard to the merits of his poetry we have said much already. 
Its most remarkable feature is its intense reality. Many of 
the incidents are superhuman and miraculous, but the 
thoughts and feelings and sayings of his men and women are 
perfectly natural, recorded with a fidelity which has no parallel 
in the whole range of Bengali literature. 

The characters of Mukunda Ram, too, are not princes and 
princesses, but men and women in the ordinary ranks of life, 
a hunter of low caste and his wife, a trader and his two 
wives. The poet has no ordinary powers of character-painting. 
All the pictures he has drawn are from life; and often, with¬ 
out almost intending it, he hits off in a few lines a character, 
clear and distinguishable from all others. Kalaketu is a 
boorish, strong, brave and simple-minded hunter, Fullara a 
poor dutiful wife, Murari Sil an astute shop-keeper, Bharu 
Datta an impudent and pretending impostor, Dhanapati an 
ease-loving, easy-going, elderly, well-to-do trader, Lahana and 
Khullana are rival wives, with all the faults and angry 
passions of rival wives, and Durbala is a scheming old servant, 
with ail the mischievousness and self-importance of old 
servants in Hindu households. 
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Pathos is a strong point in Mukunda Ram’s writings. A 
sufferer himself, he has a ready sympathy for all sufferers; and 
poor Fullara and poor Khullana are not ordinary sufferers. 
Mukunda Ram*s language is flowing, perspicuous and musical, 
and a quiet humour pervades his poetry. 



CHAPTER XI 


Ram Prasad and his Songs 
(Eighteenth Century) 

li is possible .to be a true poet without being a great poet« 
and Ram Prasad Sen is a true poet, every inch of him. 
In his life and acts, no less than in his songs, the poet predo¬ 
minates over the man. 

Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadia will always figure 
in the annals of Bengali literature as a liberal and enlightened 
parton of learning. The court of Krishna Chandra was an 
assemblage of poets and learned Brahmans. Of these, two 
have left their names and works to posterity. Ram Prasad 
Sen and Bharat Chandra Rai are the two great poets of the 
eighteenth century. 

Ram Prasad Sen, a Vaidya by caste, was born in Kumar- 
hatta in Halishar in the district of Nadia, probably about 
1720. He was the son of Ram Ram Sen, and the grandson 
of Ramesvara Sen; and he had a son named Ram Dulal, and 
a daughter named Jagadisvari. 

In early life he went''to Calcutta as a Sarkar or agent of 
a well-to-do citizen; but like Frank Osbaldistone, he field his 
ledger books with poetry, and composed songs when he should 
have cast up accounts. The Head Sarkar took offence at 
this gross breach all rules and precedents, and took the 
tiembling young poet and his account books to his master. 
The latter, however, very unlike the elder Osbaldistone. 
appreciated the talent of the young novice; and what wa.s 
the surprise of the old Sarkar when the master, instead of 
reproving the bad accountant, admired the true poet, and 
sent him back to his native village on a pension of 30 Rupees 
per mensem. It is seldom that men of business appreciate 
talent so quickly or honour genius so handsomely. We trans¬ 
cribe the song which is said to have specially charmed the 
yOung accountant’s mastn. It is a song addressed to the 
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^ goddess Kali, and clothed in metaphor, as Ram Prasad's^ 
songs generally are.^ 

Ram Prasad, once more in his native village, gave full 
vent to his talent for songs. He had no work to do, no cares 
and anxieties to disturb his peace. Life for him was as a 
sweet poem,—one, sweet song full of pathos and feeling. He 
was a Tantrika, a devout worshipper of Kali, and he was 
careless of this world, and lived in his faith in Kali. Kali 
or Sakti, Durga or Chandi. is not an unapproachable deity; 
she is the ideal of a Hindu mother, tender and loving beyond 
expression, ministeiing to every want and helpful in every 
difficulty. In her illimitable love she must put up even with 
the reproaches of her wayward sons; and the songs to Kali 
are oftener complaints of her cruelty than thanksgivings for 
her mercy. .Most of the songs of Ram Prasad relate to Kali, 
and it is impossible to convey to the English reader any thing 
of the pathos and the tenderness with which the poet appeals 
to his deity, or rather the child appeals to his mother. In 
this consists the beauty, the simplicity, the sweetness of Ram 
Prasad’s songs, a sweetness so overpowering, that even to the 
present day the listener is affected by them as the very beggars 
of our towns sing the strains of Ram Prasad from street to 
street. 

The fame of Ram Prasad Sen spread from day to day, 
till at last Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadia heard of 
him, and welcomed him, and listened to his songs. To know 
the poet was to admire him. to know the man was lo like him, 
and Ram Prasad soon rose in the Raja’s favour. He rewarded 
him with the title of Kabiranjan, and with the more subs¬ 
tantial gift of a 100 bighas of rent-free land. In return, Ram 


^ amily duo md tasildari | 
fimi nemak-hdrdm nai sankariji 
pada ratna bhandu'' sav.'ii lute ihu ami salute nari| 
bhafidar jimnid achhe yur se ye bhola tripurdriij 
div ddutos svabhav data tavu jimma rakha taihri | 
ardha anga jdygir tabu £iver maina bhari || 
ami vind mainer cakar keval caran-dhulur adhikuri 
yadi tomar vaper dhara dbara tabe va^e ami hurij 
yadi amor vaper dharii dhara tab^ta md pete parij| 
prasdd bale eman pader valai laye ami marij 
'o pader mata pad pai to se pad laye vipad Bari|| 
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Pracsd wrote a poem on the well-known story of Bidya Sundar. 
and dedicated it to the Raja. We must admit, this work is 
disappointing to the reader. It was not in ' Ram Prasad’s 
line to write long narrative poems> and his attempt was at 
failure. Probably too his anxiety to, make the present com¬ 
mensurate with the kindness of the Raja hampered him in his 
composition. We may therefore dismiss this subject with the 
remark, that the Bidya Sundar of Ram Pfasad is generally 
stifiE and artihcial, but shews a thorough mastery of an allitera¬ 
tive though somewhat artificial style.’ 

Several stories are told about Ram Prasad. It is said 
he went to Murshidabad with Raja Krishna Chandra, and 
sang to the Raja in a boat on the Hugli. The boat of Nawab 
Surajuddawla passed that way, and the Subahdar was pleased' 
with Ram Prasad’s songs, got him into his own boat, and 
commanded him to sing. Ram Prasad sang in Hindi, but the 
Subahdar would have none of it. and ordered Ram Prasad 
to sing the same songs he had sung just before. The poet 
did so, and it is said, the Subahdar was charmed with the 
performance. 

A curious story is told of Ram Prasad’s death. On the 
last day of the Kali Puja, when the Hugli was covered with 
boats carrying the images of Kali, Ram Prasad became un 
usually excited. He sang of. Kali till, by one account, he 
jumped from his boat into the river and was drowned, or by 
another account, he fell down in a swoon and died. 

We quote below a few of the most popular songs of Ram. 
Prasad.’ 

^Bidya’s lament on the apprehension of Sundar. 
kona dharma hena karma fode marme, gdtTa earma 
diyO. diva pddukS coranej 
hfdayei ei veS pnye hltk hrpa . 
kora hhai ak&l marantW 

The Queen’s lament on the detection of her daughter’s frailty. 
nahe aukhl svmukhi nirakhi nandinirt^ 
aaamhar ambar amiar pa^e^ itre|| 

The Queen’s address to the King. 

Hre hSni pani rani btde kara ii| 

Sura parr a garva kharva garbUavati jhi || 

3 man krfi-kdj tor eae nd 

email mdnav-janam rado [uule. drtld karh phaffa sonaj 

6 
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One great charm, of his poetry consists in the simple 
homely similes, always drawn from familiar objects of lowly 
village life. The cultivated ri(x^field. the ferry boat, the 
village market, the oil-mill, such are the objects of tiis similes, 
round which he entwines his feeling songs with the most 
touching effect. 

The eighteenth century produced many other poets in 
Bengal, and Ghanaram’s voluminous work, written early in 
the century, has recently been published. But Ghanaram and 
other poets like him are little known to the reading public 
cf Bengal. The songs of Ram Prasad and the poetry of 
Bharat Chandra are the greatest literary products of this 
century. 


guru Topan kartchtn blj ttly hhakti-vari sece dtn&^ 
ort ehld yadi na checte parit ratnprasad ke deke nendf|| 

• * • • 


nitSnta yave din edin yavt ktvdL gho^a^d. rave go^ 
tSrd name aeoAkhya kaloAAa have go\ 
eeechildm hhavtr h&te hdt kare vmecM ghGte 
oma irlsurya calila pdte ndye lave go\ 

• * • • 
md amCiy ghurdvi Xsataj 
kaluT cokh 4AdAd bdader mataj 
beddhe diyt hhavft gdehe md pdk diteeha arirata^ 
ekvdr khuh dr ma rokh^r thvli heri tor ci ab^aypaddf- 
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Bharat Chandra Roy 
(Eighteenth Century) 

CoNTEMPORANEousi.Y with Ram Prasad Sen, and equally 
favoured by Raja Krishna Chandra Rai, lived a more skilful 
poet, the talented Bharat Chandra Roy,—a “mine of ^talent” 
oi Gimakarj —as the Raja called him. 

Bharat Chandra Roy was the fourth son of Raja 
Narendra Narain Roy, a Zemindar of Burdwan. The seat 
of his zemindari was at Pandua in the Pargana of Bhursut, 
and his residence was surrounded on all sides by a moat, 
traces of which are visible to the present day. Narendra 
Narain had disputes with Kirti Chandra Roy, Raja of 
IBurdwau, and made insulting allusions with reference to 
Kirti Chandra’s mother. The queen mother was incensed, 
and sent an army which attacked and took the forts of 
Bhabanipur and Pandua. and desolated the states of Narendra 
Narain. Narendra Narain was reduced to penury, and his' 
young son Bharat Chandra fled for shelter to the house of 
his maternal unde at Nawapara, near Gazipur, in the Pargana 
of Mandalghat. There he studied grammar and dictionary, 
and at the age of fourteen returned to his native village, 
and married a girl of the village Sarada. The match was 
considered dishonourable, and Bharat Chandra’s elder brothers 
reproved him for it. The future poet left his home in disgust, 
and took shelter with one Ram Chandra Munshi. a Kayastha 
inhabitant of Debanandpur near Bansbaria in the district 
of Hugli, and there commenced the study of Persian. 

The first poems that Bharat Chandra published to the 
world were composed under curious circumstances. Bharaf 
Chandra was asked to read hymns to Satya Narain on a 
certain occasion by the people with whom he lived. The 
festive day came, and how great was the surprise of the 
people when, instead of reading the verses usually read on 
such occasions, he read out tripadi verses specially composed 
by him for the occasion. How much greater was their 
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astonishment when on being asked to chant verses again a 
few days after on a similar occasion, he read out a new set 
ef chaupadi verses which he had composed afresh on the same 
subject. The poet was then only fifteen. 

At the age of twenty Bharat returned home, and as he 
was well versed in the Persian language, he went over to 
the court of the Raja of Burdwan, as a Muktear or agent for 
his brothers for their joint estate. 

Bharat's brothers however failed to remit rent in due 
time, and the Raja, actuated probably by his old grudge 
against the family, confiscated the estate and took it over as 
his khas lands. Bharat was imprudent enough to protest, 
and he was imprisoned. Poor Bharat Chandra was now in 
utter misery, but he did not lose heart. He bribed the jailor 
and escaped, and at once fled to Cuttack, where he lived under 
patronage of Siva Bhatta the Mahratta Subahdar of the place. 
Cuttack, as our readers know, has always been a great strong¬ 
hold of the Vaishnavas, and in their company Bharat turned 
a Vaishnava and assumed the dress and demeanour of the 
sect. Shortly after, while on his journey to Brindaban, he 
was surprised by some of his distant relatives at Khanakul 
Krishnagar. As rigid Hindus, they were shocked at the 
conversion of the poet. They prevented him from going to 
Brindaban, and after much persuasion made him forsake his 
Vaishnava dress, and Bharat was a Hindu householder once 
more. The readers of Annada Mangal know that in describing' 
the double conversion of Vyasa, who first became a Vaishnava 
and then a Sakta or Saiva, the poet has partly explained and 
partly apologized for his own conduct. 

After a short residence at his father-in-law's house aC 
Sarada, Bharat Chandra went over to Chandranagar, where 
Indra Narain Pal Chaudhuri, Dewan of the French Govern¬ 
ment, received him with honour. This Pal Chaudhuri was 
a friend of Raja Krishna Chandra of Nadia, and used to 
lend him money. On one occasion, when Raja Krishna 
Chandra came to Chandranagar, Indra Narain introduced 
the poet to him. The Raja was pleased with the young poet, 
took him over to Kfishnaghar, and appointed him as a Pandit 
of his court on a monthly pay of 40 Rs. He was pleased with 
the short pieces which the poet now and then composed,. 
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and aiked him to compose a long poem, Annada Mongol, 
after the style of Mukuda Ram's Chandi, Bharat composed 
the poem, and a Brahman of the name of Nilmani Samaddar 

it to music, and. sang it before the Raja in parts as it 
was composed. At the request of the Raja the tale of Bidya 
Sundar was subsequently embodied in the work. Krkhna 
Chandra was so pleased with the poet that he made him a 
grant of 100 Rs. to enable him to build a house at lyiulajor 
which village he leased to the poet on a rent of Rs. 600 per 
annum. 

Shortly afterwards, an incursion of the Mahrattas com¬ 
pelled Raja Tilak Chandra Rai of Burdwan to flee with his 
mother to Kangachi near Mulajor, and they took patni lease 
of the village from the Raja of Krishnaghar in the name of 
a servant Ram Deb Nag. This Nag proved to be an oppres¬ 
sive Patnidar. and Bharat Chandra took a poet’s revenge in 
a set of Sanskrit verses entitled the “Nagashtaka’’ or the 
eight verses on Nag. The Raja was so pleased with this 
performance that he made over to Bharat Chandra 16 Bighas 
rt Mulajor and 150 Bighas at Ghusti rent-free, intending that 
Bharat should remove to the latter place if he chose. But 
Bharat’s co-villagers w(mld not allow him to leave, and 
Bharat continued to live at Mulajor. Bharat died at the age 
of 48, in the year 1760. 

Critics have formed very different estimates of Bharat 
Chandra’s poetical powers. Many of our countrymen of the 
old school would place him in the highest rank of poets, but 
we are unable to share this opinion. Bharat Chandra with 
all his gifts is but an imitator of Mukunda Ram, and we 
confess that Bharat Chandra’s artificial and polished strains 
strike us as lifeless, when compared with the simple and 
faithful pictures from nature, with which Mukunda Ram’s 
works are replete. Mukunda Ram draws from nature. Bhasat 
Chandra daubs his pictures with gorgeous colours. Bharat 
Chandra is the more polished and artificial poet, Mukunda 
Ram is the truer painter and the greater poet, 

That Bharat Chandra has his beauties, none will deny. 
His three works Annada Mmgal. Bidy'a Sundar, and Mansinha 
form one continuous story, and are in reality but one work. 
Like Mukunda Ram, Bharat Chandra intend to glorify the 
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name and deeds of the goddess Uma or Chandi» and instead 
of narrating the story of an imaginary hero, he has uken 
up the story of the life of Bhabanand Mazumdar. the renowned 
ancestor of his patron and benefactCMT, Raja Krishna Chandra 
Rai of Nadia. The poet begins with an account of the birth 
of Uma, the great feast given by Daksha to which Siva was 
not invited, the self-immolation of Uma in consequence, her 
second birth as daughter of the Himalayas, her marriage with 
Siva, and other mythological stories with which every Hindu 
is fomiliar. The poet^S rare power of graceful versfication 
enable him to tell these stories with efiEect, the reader peruses 
page after page with the same sense of pleasure, and at times 
he is struck with passages in which the poet shews a keen 
sense of humour. Such, for instance, is the description of 
Siva’s marriage, and such again is the account of his disputes 
with his young wife. We need scarcely remind our readers, 
however, that in all these descriptions Bharat is a close 
imitator of Mukunda Ram. 

We need not stop to narrate how the great poet and 
'saint, Vyasa, quarrelled with Siva, and made an abortive 
attempt to build up a new Benares to rival the town of 
Benares where Siva is worshipp>ed by all. We pass over all 
this, and at last find Uma on her way to the house of Bhaba¬ 
nand Mazumdar. She has to cross a stream, and the account 
she gives of herself to the ferryman is justly regarded as 
remarkable specimen of artistic poetry. The whole passage^ 
may be interpreted in two different ways, and while the ferry¬ 
man understands her to be the neglected wife of a Kulin 
Brahman who has many other wives, the goddess obscurely 
gives a true account of herself. Our readers will perceive that 
this passage is only an imitation of a similar ingenious passage 

lA few typical lines are quoted here—Editor. 

Uvarire paricay kahen ist’orij 
bujMhn fsvarf dmi paricay fcari]] 

* « « * 

gotrer ^adkdn piti mukha-vamia^jUtal^ 
param ktJtn trilmi randya-rtania-khySta\\ 

«t * « • 

vdtAf »aM tdr taranga emontj 
jlvan-arampa «e iiroinafit|| 
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in Mukunda Ram’s work; but we confess the imitation is 
superior to the original both in grace and in art, for Bharat 
is superior to Mukunda Ram in art. Uma at last reaches 
the house of Bhabanand Mazumdar. and hrom that day the 
house rises in glory and importance. Pratap Aditya Rai, a 
refractory Zemindar of J^sore Iswaripur, defies the power 
of the Emperor Aurungzeb, and the renowned Man Sinha 
is sent to quell the chief. That warrior finds some difilculty 
in carrying his forces over the swamps and marshes of South¬ 
ern Bengal, and Bhabanand renders him signal assistance. 
At last a battle is fought of which we have a spirited though 
somewhat grotesque description, and Pratap Aditya is killed. 
It is when Bhabanand is accompanying Man Sinha in his 
marches that he narrates to the Rajput chief the story of 
Bidya Sundar; so that that story is not a portion of the 
main plot in any way. 

In the story of Bidya Sundar the poet has tried to cast 
a stain on the Raj family of Burdwan, and his early disputes 
with that family must have impelled him to the task. The 
German poet Heine sings : 

Affront the living poets not. 

With weapons and flames they are furnished. 

And Bharat Chandra has certainly revenged himself on 
the house of Burdwan with his direct weapons in his story 
of Bidya Sundar. The story is that of a princess of the 
Burdwan house, who falls in love with a young prince from 
Southern India who has come to Burdwan in disguise. The 
young prince secures the services of an astute flower-woman 
whose character has been powerfully drawn by the poet,® 


>«urya y&y astagiri dise yamiiiA^ 

KtncJedle tathd ek dUd md2t»e|| 
kathdy liirdr dhdr hird tdr ndmj 
dcedt chold mdjfl dold hdta avirdm\\ 

• • • • 
dxHMa vutar ih/it ftaiham vaytae^ 
eve tahu kieku guk^d dcAe iefejj 
ekitd photd mantra tantra die katagvU]^ 
blivldye khdy kata jdne 
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although it is only an imitation, and not an improved, one, 
of Mukunda Ram^s Durbala. 

The flower woman takes an epistle of love curiously 
woven by the foreign prince in a garland to the princess, 
and the effect which follows is described, as only Bharat 
Chandra can describe such subjects.^ 

Other incidents follow, and the prince Sundar at last 
finds admission into the appartments of the languishing 
princess Bidya. The descriptions which folow are repugnant 
to modern taste, and have left a stain on Bharat Chandra's 
poetry and fame. Bidya’s frailty is soon discovered, and the 
anger of the queen mother at her daughter’s misconduct is 
powerfully described * At last the young prince is detected 


3 4una go nUSini hi tor fUt| 
hificit hrtlaye nG hay 
* * * 
ruk hSdiyGchR kdr 
kSli SikhMva muytr &ge\\ 
bvdd hdi tabu nd gda SAotj 
Ttlild hmye ytna ^&ii4e.r na£|| 

* • * 

hXrd thara thara kdApichfi c?are| 
tomdr kdje ki nayane jhareW 
* A A 

cikan g&thant &a^t7a vd&\ 
tonUlr kajt, ki itmitr hdS[\ 
AAA 
rinayett vidyd haila vol| 
asta gda roe uday r(w|| 

AAA 

* krodM rani dh&y ra^e. adUed dhardy fade 
dluth&lu kahorl'hapdhan^ 

A A A A 

rani SUa krodhamane ndpurer jhanjhane 
uthe. vaise rireimha rSy\\ 

A A A A 

rdnt bede makdrdj ki kava kahite tdf 
keiahke pdrila eav 

A A A "A • 

ghaere dibada meye kakhana nd dekha atyf- 
vivdher nd bhdva ufdy^ 
andydee fdne eukh dekhive ndtir mukh 
e^dUe jhlr viyd 

A A A A 
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iind ordered to be excuted. But the goddess Kali interferes 
and saves the offender from his well-merited punishment, 
even as Mukunda Ram*s Chandi saves Srimanta Sadagar 
when the King of Ceylon.orders his execution. 

Bharat Chandra’s style is always rich, graceful and 
flowing. Nowhere perhaps in the entire range of Bengali 
literature do we find the language of poetry so rich, so 
graceful, so overpowering in artistic beauty as in Bidya 
Sundar. He is a complete master of the art of versification, 
iind his -appropriate phrases and rich descriptions have 
passed into bye-words. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the polish he has given to the Bengali language. 

Another feature of Bharat Chandra’s poetry is the 
vividness of his descriptions. As the descriptions are not 
always of a healthy character, the reader regrets that they are 
so vivid, but nevertheless confesses the power of the poet. 
In character-painting however, Bharat Chandra cannot be 
compared with the great master whom he has imitated. 
Fullara and Khullana are women of flesh and blood with 
distinct characters; in Bidya we can discover no trait of 
character except a capacity for voluptuous love. Durbala 
and Bharu Datta are powerfully-drawn portraits from life; 
Hira Malini is an over-drawn caricature. And in all the 
higher qualifications of a poet, in truth, in imagination, and 
even in true tenderness and pathos, such as we meet with 
in almost every other Bengali poet, Bharat Chandra is singu¬ 
larly and sadly wanting. 

Bharat Chandra died three years after the battle of 
Plassey. New actors now entered on the stage; and new 
influences shaped the course of the literature of Bengal in 
the nineteenth century. 


u-’icamUtha haila het vidydr hayeche ptt 
kdkmuJsh dekhdtive klire\\ 

. * * « * 
otiyar hi diva dot tSre rrtha kari rof . 

riyH ho&e haita kata cAelej 
£/auvane kdmer jrdlS kadin tokire bUS 
katMy rSkhiva kata thttt\\ 



CHAPTER XIII 


Ram Mohan Roy and his reugious reform 

(1774*ie33^) 

Wc now enter u{>on the brightest period in the annals of 
Bengali literature. The British Conquest of Bengal was not 
merely a political revolution, but brought In a greater revolu¬ 
tion in thought and ideas, in religion and social progress. 
The Hindu intellect came in contact with all that is nobelest 
and most healthy in European history and literature, and 
profited by it. The Hindu mind was to some extent trained 
under the influence of European thoughts and ideas, and 
benefited by it. 

Towards the close of the last century, Warren Hastings 
compiled Hindu and Muhammadan laws for the use of courts, 
and associated Pandits and Maulavis with European Judges 
for the administration of justice. This was the first intellec¬ 
tual contact between Europeans and the best educated 
natives of Bengal. In 1799 Carey, Ward and Marshman 
began their missionary work in Serampore and established a 
Bengali press; they printed the Mahabharata, the Ramayana. 
and other Bengali works; and they even started a Bengali 
newspaper. In 1800 Lord Wellesley established the Fort 
William College for the training of young civilians in the 
languages of India, secured the servicesi of the most learned 
Pandits, and encouraged the compilation of vernacular works. 
Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson prosecuted 
researches into the untrodden field of Sanscrit learning and 
Indian antiquities; they received the help of Hindu Pandits: 
and they excited in the people of India an interest in their 
past literature and history. David Hare, a watchmaker in 
Calcutta, but a man of strong common sense and philan¬ 
thropy, initiated English education in Bengal, and eventually 
help^ in the establishment of the Hindu College in 1817. 
Richardson and Derozio were sympathetic teasers, and 
Inspired in the young students of the Hindu College a 
passionate admiration for English literature and English 
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institutions. And lastly, the great Macaulay advocated in his 
historic minute that higher education should be imparted to the 
people of India through the English language and Lord 
William Bentinck closed, his beneficent administration in 1835 
by ratifying this minute, and placing English education in 
India on a solid foundation. These are, briefly, some of the 
steps by which English education and European influence 
have spread in Bengal in the present century. 

Ram Mohan Roy was the first brilliant product of 
European influence in India. He was born at l^dhanagar 
in the District of Hugli in 1774, the year in which Warren 
Hastings became the first Governor General of India, and the 
Supreme Court was established. The story of the life and 
work of the great reformer would fill a volume: it is the 
story of the social, moral and intellectual progress of the 
Hindus during the first thirty years of this century. The 
great controversies in which he engaged, first with his country¬ 
men and then with Christian missionaries, mark the awaken¬ 
ing of a new life in India. The pure and monothestic Hindu 
faith which he preached, and the church which he established, 
flourish to the present day. And the numerous works which 
he published, in English and in Bengali, have now been 
compiled and placed in a collected form before his admiring 
countrymen. The venerable Raj Narayan Basu, himself 
a writer of merit and distinction, has done a signal service 
to the cause of Bengali literautre by publishing the Bengali 
works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. And later still, the English 
works of the great reformer have been edited and publised 
in two stout octavo volumes by Jogendra Chandra Ghosh and 
Isan Chandra Basu. Our countrymen are grateful to them, 
for this patriotic task; but a proper biography of the great 
reformer has yet to be written. We can, within our limits, 
only narrate a few leading facts relating to his life and works. 

Ram Mohan’s father was Ram Ranta Roy, a petty 
Zemindar, who had served under the Nawabs of Murshidabad, 
and had witnessed their fall. And Ram Mbhan’s mother 
was Tarini Debi, a woman of great piety and remarkable 
firmness of character,—virtues which descended from mother 
to son. 

Hindu boys, ambitious of obtaining employment, used 
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to learn Bengali and Persian in those days; and Ram Mohan, 
acquired a knowledge of both the languages in his native 
village, and was then sent to Patna in his ninth year to learn 
Arabic. With his remarkable intelligence, young Ram 
Mohan mastered the Persian and Arabic languages in three 
years, and then proceeded to Benares to study Sanscrit This 
ivas the turning point of Ram Mohan’s life; It was in Benares 
that the young man not only mastered the Sanscrit language, 
but also acquired a knowledge of the noble tenets of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta, which he made it his life's 
work to preach and proclaim to his countrymen. 

After completing his education Ram Mbhatn returned 
to his native village, and at the early age of sixteen, in the 
year 1790, he wrote his famous work on the Idolatrous 
Religion of the Hindus {Hindudiger pauttalik dharmaprandK) 
which is the first literary work in Bengali prose that we know 
of. For while Bengali Poetry had flourished in the previous 
centuries, there was no such thing as a prose literature in 
Bengali. Raja Ram Mohan Roy is the father of prose lite- 
'ture in Bengal. 

Ram Mohan’s father was grieved and offended at the pub¬ 
lication of the young reformer’s early work, ^ and Rom Mohan 
had to leave his paternal home, and spent his time in travels.^ 
It is said he penetrated into Tibet and remained for three years, 
studying Buddhism. His father now relented and called back his 
son to his home, and Ram Mohan began the study of the English 
language when he was 22 years of age. With his extraordinary 
intellect and his keen desire for learning he not only learnt 
English so as to be able to write that language correctly, 
fluently and forcibly, but he also acquired some knowledge of 
French and Latin, and it is said, of Greek and Hebrew also. 

1 We regret we do not find this first work of Ham Mohan Boy in the 
collection of his works published by Raj Narayan Basu. 

9 Btun Mohan Boy himself >note of this in an autobiographical sketch, 
addressed to a friend during his stay in England : 

“When about the age of sixteen I composed a manuscript calling in 
question the validity of the idolatrons system of the Hindus. This, toge¬ 
ther with my known sentiments on that subject, having produced a coolncw 
between me and my immediate kindred, I proceeded on ray travels, and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond the 
tjoends of Hindustan." 
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At the same time he carried on controversies with Brahmans 
about idol worship, the burning ol widows, and similar 
subjects. 

On the death of hU father he obtained an appointment 
undei| Government, and rose to be a Dewan or Sheristadar. 
He was employed for 13 years (1800*1813) in the service of 
Government, but the routine of official work did not suit his 
ardent mind, and in 1814 he retired from work and settled 
down in Calcutta. 

He was now fully equipped for the great controversies 
into which he entered, on the one hand with orthodox Hindus 
with a view to lead them to the purer faith of their ancestors, 
and on the other hand with Christian missionaries who wished 
to replace Hinduism by Christianity in India- Ram Mohan 
Roy selected for the modern Hindu his true position in the 
religious world, and he fortified that position by translations 
from the ancient Upanishads and other Hindu scriptures, 
which had so long been the monopoly of a few Pandits, and 
which now came like a surprise and a joy to all thoughtful 
and pious Hindus. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate all the works which 
proceeded from the great reformer’s pen in this, the most 
eventful period of his life, but it is necessary to mention some 
of the more important works. Ram Mohan retired from 
service and settled down in Calcuia, not to rest but to work, 
and works proceeded from his fertile pen with a rapidity 
which amazed and bewildered his friends and opponents alike. 
In 1815, appeared his Bengali rendering of Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy, and in the following year he published Vedanta Sara 
and an abridgment in English of that system of philosophy. 
The spirit, which inspired the pious and indomitable worker 
is well set forth in the concluding lines of his introduction' 
to this work,—lines which should live in the memory of his 
countrymen as long as they continue to appreciate courage, 
honesty of purpose and devotion to duty. 

"By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, 
I, born a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings 
and reproaches, even of some of my relations, whose 
prejudices are strong, and whose temporal advantage depends 
upon the present system. But these, however accumulated. 
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I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day will arrive, when 
my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice, perhaps 
acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation: my motives 
are acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret i and* 
compensates openly.” 

The 1816 and 1817, he translated several Upanishads into 
Bengali and into English, and in the three following years he 
published his powerful and famous discourses in Bengali and 
in English, condemning the burning of widows. As a 
specimen of Ram Mohan Rai’s Bengali prose style, we quote 
the concluding passage from the first of these' essays.® Our 
readers will see that Bengali prose had not yet received the 
purity and grace which subsequent writers have imparted to 
it. But Ram Mohan’s rugged and well-reasoned style suited 
the great task he set before himself,—^to battle single-handed 
against a host of unreasoning antagonists, and to expose evil 
customs and hurtful practices. Raja Radha Kanta Deb 
headed the orthodox party in those days, defended existing 
practices, and stood forth against all reform. It was a 
curious spectacle, that of a Brahman seeking to remove the 
abuses of modern Hinduism, and a Kayastha standing forth 
as their champion and defender! The whole orthodox party 
■gathered round Raja Radha Kanta. angry Pandits indulged in 

iPrabartak —taharncrane o anumarane 
p6p i hauk kimb& ydhd hack 
dmard e vyavah&rke nivarta 
karite diva nd ihOr nivrfiti 
hath hathat laukik ek diaAkS 
dche ye svSmir mrtyu kmle 
itfi aahagaman nd kariyd vidhard 
avaxthdy rahile tdhdr ryabhiedr 
haivdr tambhdrand thdke kintu 
eah-amaran karile e diaAkd 

tMkend . 

Nibartak —kerci hhdbi diahkdke ddf 

karibSr nimitte enlp atrl-radhe 
pdp jdniySo rdrday haiyd jlldn 
jt&rvak pravarta haiteche iabe 
ihdte dmard hi karite pdti kintu 
t'yabhiedrer diahkd pati rartemdn 
thdkitei rd kon nd dche . 
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violent attacks and vituperation, and for a time Ram Mohan’s 
life was in danger, and he went about with a guard. But the 
great and undaunted reformer never swerved * nc inch from 
the path he had chosen, and he triumphed over all opposition. 

The invincible combatant next turned his arms against 
the Christian missionaries of Serampore. There is a history 
connected with his Precepts otf Jesus and his three Appeals 
w'hich are worth recording. These essays were published 
between 1820 and 1823, and occupy over five hundred closely 
printed octavo pages of Ram Mohan's English works. From 
early youth. Ram Mohan preached monotheism and a pure 
system of morality, and he was attracted by the teachings of 
Christ when he came in contact with Christians. In 1820. he 
published in Sanskrit and in Bengali the Precepts of Jesus, 
separating them '‘from the abstruse doctrines and miraculous 
relations of the New Testament." This gave offence to the 
Serampore missionaries, and a reply appeared in the Friend 
of India., the editor Dr, Marshman adding his own observation 
and calling Ram Mohan a "heathen.” 

Ram Mohan published his first and second Appeals, in 
defence of his Precepts, and printed them at the Baptist 
Mission Press, and Dr. Marshman sucessively replied to them. 
But when Ram Mohan came forward with his third and 
Final Appeal, the Baptist Mission Press refused to print it. 
Ram Mohan was not to be baffled; he established a press of 
his own, and published his Final Appeal with its formidable 
array of Hebrew and Greek quotations. Dr. Marshman 
republished his replies in London, and the Unitarian Society 
there published Ram Mohan's Appeals in 1824. and they 
were republished in America, in 1828. 

The remarkable ability and learning displayed by Ram 
Mohan were at once acknowledged in Europe and in America. 
Dr. Carpenter, commenting on the second Appeal said, "that 
the excellent author is distinguished by the closeness of his 
reasoning, the critical accuracy of his scriptural knowledge, 
the comprehensiveness of his investigations, the judiciousness 
of his arrangements, the lucid statements of his opinions, and 
the acuteness and skill with which he controverts the positions 
of his opponents.” 

But it was not the task of controverting the opinions of 
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his opponents, it was not the task of destruction, which Ram 
Mohan set before himself as the great work of his life. It 
was the task of construction, it was the task of leading back 
his countrymen to the pure religion of the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta, which he set before himself. As early as 1814, 
immediately after his retirement from the service of Govern¬ 
ment, Ram Mohan founded the Atmiya Sabha for the worship 
of the One Invisible God of the Upanishads. Later on, he 
established the Veda Mandir for the study of the Vedas. 
Many pious and prayerful men gathered round him, and the 
cause of Hindu monotheism prospered in .spite of all opposi¬ 
tion. And at last, in 1828, he established the Brahmo Samaj. 
the crowning work of his life, ‘‘for the worship and adoration 
of the Eternal, Unsearchable, Immutable Being who is the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe.” Dwarka Nath Tagore 
and Prasanna Kumar Tagore^ helped him, and stood by him 
in this noble work, and Ram Chandra Vidyabagis was the 
minister of the Church from the commencement. It was this 
minister who kepi up the church after Ram Mohan's death, 
until Dwarka Nath’s son Devendra nath Tagore accepted the 
religion of the Brahma Sama) and became its stay and support. 

We have so long spoken of Ram Mohan’s labours in the 
cause of religion, for his fame rests mainly on !|iis religious 
reform. But his keen intellect and encyclopaedic mind 
grasped every question which attracted public attention, and 
in every question his vast energies were enlisted in the cause 
of reform. Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare and Sir 
Edward Hyde East w’ere the prime movers in the founding 
cf the Hindu College in 1817. In 1823 Ram Mohan addressed 
a letter lo Lord Amherst then Governor General, which almost 
foreshadows Lord Macaulay’s famous minute on the merits 
of Sanscrit and English education.® And in the same year 

*The proper spelling of the name is Thakur hot we write it as the 
members of this cultured family write their names. 

B We quote the concluding passages of Bam Mohan’s letter here. “The 
Sanscrit system of education would he the best calailated to keep this coun¬ 
try in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British legislatnre. 
But ae the improvement of the BatiVe ptfpulatioii i« the ohject of the 
Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
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we find him, along with Dwarka Nath Tagore and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, appealing to the Supreme Court and then to 
the throne of England for the liberty of the Press, and thus 
starting that system of 'constitutional agitation for political 
rights which his countrymen have learned to value so much 
in the present day. 

Ram Mohan also wrote on the rights of Hindu females 
in ancient times, and on other legal questions, but it was his 
prolonged endeavours to abolish the rite of Sati which 
brought him to prominent notice with the rulers of the country. 
We have seen that he began the controversy in 1818, and 
after twelve years of persistent agitation he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of witnessing the triumph of the holy and righteous 
cause.* 

try, Anaptomy. with other useful sciences, which may be accomplished with 
the sums proposed by employing a few gentlemen of talent and learning 
educated in Europe, and providing a College furnished with neceuary 
books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself dis¬ 
charging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also to tiiat 
enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended their benevolent 
care to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve the inhabitants, 
and therefore humbly trust you will excuse the liberty I have taken in 
thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship.'’ 

* Raja Radha Kanta Deb, as the leader of the orthodox community, 
opposed the abolition of Sati. Ram Mohan Roy and his party supported 
Government on this memorable occasion, and presented an addrm to* 
Lord William Bentinck after he had suppressed the cruel rite. The reply 
of the Governor General to this address is worth quoting. 

“It is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the opinions 
of so many respectable and intelligent Hindus, the practice which has 
recently been prohibited, not only was not required by the rules of their 
religion, but was at variance with those writings which they deem tn 
be of the greatest force and authority. Nothing but a relnctance to 
inflict punishment for acts which might be conscientiously believed to bo 
enjoined by religious precepts, conld have induced the British Government 
at any time to permit, within territories under its protection, an usage 
so violently opposed to the best feelings of human nature. Those who 
present this address are right in supposing that by every nation in the 
world, except the Hindus themselves, this part of their customs has 
always been made a reproach i^ainst them, and nothing so strangely 
contrasted with the better features of their own national character, so 
inconsistent with the afEections which unite families, so destructive of 
the moral principles on which society is founded, has ever subsisted 
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It was thus that Ram Mohan l^oy ardently and enthu* 
siastically supported every movement ^towards reform and 
towards the regeneration of his country. Never since the 
days of Chaitanya has Bengal witnessed such intense agitation 
as during the first quarter of this century. Never has one 
man attempted and achieved more for his country than Ram 
Mohan Roy. 

The ^peror of Delhi wished io send an agent to 
England to represent some of his grievances, and he chose 
Ram Mohan as his agent, and bestowed on him the title of 
Raja. Raja Ram Mohan had always eagerly wished to visit 
the western world and gladly seized .this opportunity, and 
he left for Europe in 18S0. 

His stay in England brought him no rest. His fame had 
preceded him, and Ram Mohan Roy was requested to give 
his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Judical and Revenue Systems of India. The 
masterly essay which he wrote on this subject occupies over 
a hundered pages of his collected English works. He was also 
examined on the condition of the native inhabitants of India, 
and he wrote on the subject of European Colonization of 
India. 

One of his jgreat objects in proceeding to Europe however 
was to support the abolition of the rite of Sati in the House 
of Commons. He presented the petitions which he had 
brought with him to the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords in person, and had the satisfaction of being present 
when the appeal against the abolition of Sati was rejected on 
the 11th of July, 1832. 

Ram Mohan’s great acquirements and noble work became 
known all over England and in other countries of Europe* 
and his presence was courted in the highest circles and by 
men of learning. The poet Campbell wrote of him, the 
antiquarian Rosen consulted him when he was translating 
the Rig Veda, aifd the greatest living philosopher of England, 

amongst a people in otker respects so dvilized. I trust that the reproach 
is removed for ever ; and I feel a sincere pleasure in thinking that the 
Hindus will thneby be exalted in the estimation of mankind to an extent 
in some degree proportioned to the r^gnanoe which was felt for the 
twage which has now ceased.*' 
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Jeremy Bentham* received <him with open arms, and addressed 
him as **intensely admired and dearly beloved collaborator in 
the service of mankind.**^ 

After a residence of three years in Europe, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy died on the 27th September 1833, and his remains* 
were interred in Bristol. A tomb was subsequently erected 
there by his friend and distinguished countryman Dwaraka 
Nath Tagore. 

We have spoken of Ram Mohan’s work in the formation 
of Bengali prose. Scarcely less eminent are his services in 
lyrical verse. The reader will scarcely suspect the enthusiastic 
reformer to be the author of some of the finest and noblest 
songs which the Bengali language has known.^ But the 
reformer had a heart full of tenderness, piety and genuine 
feeling; and his songs excite the noblest emotions of the 
human soul. After a lapse of seventy years, the songs of Ram 
Mohan Roy are still sung in every home in Bengal. 


7 “Tour 'works” wrote Bentbam to Bam Mohan, “are made known 
to me by a book in which I read a style which, bat for the name of a 
Hindu, I should certainly have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly 
educated and instructed Englishman.” And in the same letter, while 
praising James Mill's great- work on the Hwtory of Indiat Bentbam 
remarked : “though as to style I wish I could with truth and sincerity 
jironounce it equal to yours.” 

^One or two specimens are given here t 

mane 9thir kceriyIUha ciradin hi aukhe ydvej 
7 {van yauvan dhan mOn rave sama&lbdveli 
■ei die tarutde vaiiyOeha kutohde^ 
vifoy hariyd hole jdna nd tyajite have\\ 
are man euna e&r divd ante crndhakdr^ 
euhK&nte duhkheri bhdr vahite have\\ 
ataeva avadhdna ye avadhi thdhe prdfktj 
brahme hara tamOdhdn nirmoi dnanda ^ve|] 

* e e e 

mane hara Sefer se din 

etnye vdkya have hintu tumi rave niruttat\\ 
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Isvar Chadnra Gupta and his Satires 
(1809-185S^> 

IsVAR Chandra Gupta was born in the village of Kanchrapara 
in 1809, and is the earliest Bengali poet of the present century. 
His poetry forms a connecting link between the old school 
of Mukunda Ram and Bharat Chandra and the new school 
of Madhu Sudan and Hem Chandra. Born when the Hindu 
society was in a transition state, and naturally endowed with 
a keen humour, he freely ridiculed much that was false and 
hoflow, and also much that was earnest and* true, in the 
movements of- his time. As a poet Isvar Chandra does not 
Tank very high, as a satirist he stands first among the writers 
of Bengal. 

Isvar Chandra’s poems have lately been published in a 
collected from with a memoir of the poet’s life by the late 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. This work will be our guide in 
the present chapter. 

Isvar Chandra’s father was of humble means, and was 
employed on a pay of eight Rupees a month in a factory close 
to his native village. Isvar sometimes lived in his village, 
and sometimes in Calcutta in the house of his maternal uncle. 
He lost his mother at an early age, and his father married 
again, much to the disgust of young Isvar. After this event 
Isvar lived mostly in Calcutta, in the house of his maternal 
uncle. 

The education of the future poet was neglected; he 
acquired a knowledge of Bengali in Pathshalas, and also learnt 
a little English. He frequented the house of the Tagore 
family in Pathuriaghata, and gradually rose to distinction 
under the patronage of that famBy. He was married at the 
age of 15, against his wishes as we are informed, and domestic- 
bliss was not in store for the younsi: pair. 

Under the patronage and with the help of the Tagore 

11812'1^9. (See Sukumar Sen ; SSAgSl/l Hshityer IHhSa 1, 1948, 
p. 998).-Ed 
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family, Isvar Chandra started a journal called Sambad 
Prabhakar in 1830, and die talent and genius of the young 
editor soon attracted the attention of the literary world to 
the journal. Among the writers in this journal we see the 
names of the most distinguished men of the times, like Raija 
Radha Kanta Deb, Ram Kamal Sen, Hara Kumar Tagore, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Pandit Jay Gopal Tarkalankar, 
Pandit Prem Chand Tarkabagish and others. 

Isvar Chandra’s productions appeared in prose and verse 
in this journal. He was an imitator of Bharat Chandra’s 
style, but was not a mere imitator. His keen powers of satire 
are his own, and his verses on society and life and on the 
events which were traspiring around him, written in a free 
and easy style, are among the happiest pieces in their way 
in the whole range of Bengali literature.^ The poetry is not 


2 A few instances wilJ suffice :— 

Imrdjl navararfa 

tjoTdr daugale giyd kathd kaha Acfftsej 
thtA mere vobo giyd vivider gheiiue\\ 
rtrhgd mukh dekfte rat'd teve lao hytim^ 
dont, keydr hinduydni dyCm dydm dyamW 

• • • « 

kothdy netih ledi bdi iutia sacej 

paiuT avabhdve 6r katakdl rave\\ 
dhcaiya re votedraei dkanya iSl 
dhanya dkanya vil&ter aabkyatdr 

• * • * 


Pottf-pOrvan 

tomar ki ghar pa^ kirhv mil 
kfirater hSte. ydy abhdglr prCm\\ 

Id bdiba rSp mdye kena dila rtysj 
ok din aukh nfli gkarkannd 
konao din nS karUe aamaSrer kriye^ 
dirdniii phero iudhu gompe tel diye\\ 
acre mStra dui gaeM khddn chila kdte^ 
tdhao diySehi hamdha meyetir hhAte]\ 

• • • • 

radhUr randkane yadiydtj tdka emke\ 
dSBU^i nanad kata kedhd kay tfedih^] 


Ckadma mUandri 

markka kaye gkare tk&ka dharmapath, dkart*^ 
kSj tUU iaktdete lekhdjia^d i&are{| 
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of a very high order, but Isvar Chandra’s witty and flowing 
verse, his satirical hits, and his vivM descriptions were learnt 
by rote by a laijge circle of readers, and were the theme of 
never-ending admiration. No repowned poet appeared in 
Bengal in the first half of the present century, and Isvar 
Chandra was the reigning king of the literary world in his day. 
But the king had his opponents! One Gauri Sankar Bhatta- 
charja started a rival paper, and a battle of verse vt3.s waged 
Cor some time, marked more by abuse than by wit 1 

mifpabhtisl iubhrdkdr miianiiri yata^ 
flmdder paAfe tMuHk dayddharmahateW 

• * • • 

T 

idnya kari jananir hrday 
Aaron kariyCi lay n&dhtr ihtnt<Ir|| 

' • • • • 

vidydddn eked kari mi&avdrl dah^ 
pdtiyOche hhSla ek vidharmer faA|{ 

• • • * 

PAdithil 

rcabhurd rajtamay rater chagd]^ 
tomdr kSrane itmi hayechi pagdlW 

* • • • 

tuna y&T pe\e ydo sei punyavSn^ 
tSdhu tSdhu eOdhtt tvmi ch-dglr aantdn\\ 

• • • • 

NUkardiger atydedr 

hole nil harder emardri bhitr^ 

kuin md, md, mdgo 
hole nit harder anardri mdjiatdri 5A(Ir| 
pa^eche tan pdthar rakse ohhdgd prajdr pak^ 
viedre rakte nm no drj 

kuthiydl viedrkdri Idthiydl aahakdri 
vdnarer hdte hola kdler khantd 
lontd j(de 

• • « • 

itudaktr yuddha 

tegeche vi^am yuddha ilkgay aaiige^ 
regeche idvrtj lok ranarat raAge\\ 
aejeehe aga^ya tainya hi bar 
Ar/eoAr jayer ^ahkd ndhika 

• • • • . 

bhegeehe tammul^ yvddhe nadlpTtr haya^ 
megeehe diray puna mitrabhdv foF6|{ 
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In course of time, Isvar Chandra started the monthly 
Prabhahar, teeming with his inexhaustible verse, and also with 
prose compositions. He wrote the lives of the older Bengali 
poets, Mukunda Ram, ]^arat Chandra, Ram Prasad and 
others in this journal, and this was the first attempt to com- 
plie the biographies of our old writers. The monthly Prabha^ 
kar became a power in the land, and young writers of talent and 
genius like Dina Bandhu Mitra and Bankim Chandra, who 
subsequently rose to fame and distinction, served their first 
apprenticeship under Isvar Chandra Gupta in the monthly 
Prabhakar. 

Isvar Chandra also took part in recitations and musical 
performances, (paihchati, half akddi kc.), which were in fashion 
in his day, and his ready wit and ready verse were much ap¬ 
preciated. In his last days he turned to more serious works, 
mostly translations from the Sanscrit like his Prabodha Pra- 
hhakar and Bodhendw Bikas. The extract which we give 
below" firom Bodhendu Bikas is a fair specimen of Isvar 
Chandra's prose style. Our readers will observe that Bengali 
prose was not yet perfect. Isvar Chandra's prose is not as 
happy and natural as his poetry, but is artificial and allitera¬ 
tive, and somewhat grotesque. 

Minor Poets 

Among the minor poets who flourished in the first half of this 
century, one at least deserves mention. Madan Mohan Tar- 
kalankar was a contemporary of Isvar Chandra. He was born 
in 1815, and was for sometime Professor in the Sanscrit College, 


sAe jiv sakdjti Bctaudrht anitya jH&n kartyS myatai maranke Bmaroi^ 
kata, —> mcmr sakd abhimOn harem kora, — amtotke maner mandire varan 
kara, ■— iavei Onanda-drlpe cara^ kora,— jU'un jlvan-bimbavat, ntIvAer prati 
viivdB nai, ekhani vinO* haivt, ataav yata pdra taiai aatkSrya addhan kora, 
indriyaga^r vailbhUta heetyd aakdrytr aedkOrya kard ueit hay nd, parim 
premer premik km, aakder priya hedyd prtm-pdh aedeeika baddha kara 

• • • • 

Boma of Iswar Chandra's oomponnd words aro virtnally Sanskrit com- 
ponnda. The following passage from Bodhendu Bikaa will illnstrste this :~> 
kona ns tunri eikSle nava nave nayan-vailabh-pallay maBjarl-ma^^nlA’ 
mao^iita nava nava sncftmsiindar snrahhi-phnllarphnladalasaiovita 
mfdQ mfdn malaySnila^evita —.ioeba karaj 
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and subsequently became a Judge^Pandit and then a Deputy 
Collector. He died in 1885, t. e. in tfie same year with Isvar 
Chandra Gupta. His Rasa Tarangini is a translatioa into 
ornate and musical Bengali verse of •some Sanscrit verses oa 
love; and his Vasavadatta is a Bengali adaptation of the well- 
known Sansait novel of that name by Subandhu. 



CHAPTER XV 


Akshay Kumar Daita 
(1820-1886) 

Akshay Kumar Datta and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar were 
the true successors of Raju Ram Mohan Roy. They inherited 
his strong enthusiasm for social reform and devoted their lives 
to the good of their country. And they also perfected the 
literary prose style of Bengal which was first rudely shaped 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

Both Akshay Kumar and Isvar Chandra were born in 
1820, Akshay Kumar being senior by two months. Both set 
before themselves the same lofty purpose, viz. the moral ins¬ 
truction of the people and the reform of social abuses. Both 
•contributed to the formation of a chaste and dignified literary 
prose style in Bengali. And both lived to a ripe old age, and 
have lately been taken away from us, honoured and lamented 
by the nation. A meritorious biography of Akshay Kumar 
has been compiled by Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, and an 
equally meritorious life of Vidyasagar has been compiled by 
Chandi Charan Banerjea. We cordially acknowledge our in¬ 
debtedness to both these industrious writers. 

Akshay Kumar was born in Chupi, near Nabadwip, and 
was the son of Pitambar Datta. His mother was Dayamayi, 
a woman who was distinguished alike by her remarkable in¬ 
telligence and her natural piety; and like Ram Mohan Roy, 
Akshay Kumar inherited the virtues of his mother. He learned 
Bengali in his village Pathshala and also picked up a knowledge 
of Persian; and at the age ctf ten he came to Kidderpore near 
Calcutta, where his father was staying. 

The story of the early struggles of Akshay Kumar to 
acquire sound knowledge through the English language is 
-among the most touching episodes of his instructive life. A 
^opy of Pearson’s Dialogues on Geography and Astronomy, in 
En^ish and Bengali, fell into his hands, and the young boy 
of ten read with intense interest and delight the account of 
‘Clouds, rain, li^tning and thunder, in the Bengali version. 
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His eager mind was filled with a desire to know more of the 
secrets and laws of nature, and ac this early age Akshay 
Kumar determined to learn English in order to acquire such 
knowledge. 

After studying with private teadiers for some years to 
little purpose, the enthusiastic boy got himsdf admitted in 
a Missionary school at Kidderpur. His father was alarmed,, 
for a Missionary school was, in those days, looked upon with 
dread. It was at last settled that the intractable b<^ would 
reside with a cousin in Calcutta, and attend the Oriental 
Seminary, a Hindu institution where English was taught. 
Akshay Kumar was admitted there at the age of sixteen, and 
virtually commenced his English education at this age; the 
knowledge of English which he had been able to acquire before 
this was but nominal. 

But poor Akshay Kumar’s difficulties were not yet at aa 
end. He could pay no schooling fees for the period of one 
year, and the penniless boy came to the proprietor, Gaur 
Mohan Adhya, with tears in his eyes, and asked permission 
to leave the school, as he could not afford to pay. Gaur 
Mohan had marked the intelligence and the uprightness of 
the boy, he took pity on him, and permitted him to pursue 
his studies without payment of fees. 

But a long course of instruction in this institution was 
not in store for Akshay Kumar. On the death of his father 
at Benares, he had to leave the school after remaining there 
for less then three years. His keen desire for knowledge how- 
cv.er continued unabated, the study of Natural Science had 
special attraction for him, and he continued the study after 
leaving school. And at the age of twenty he began to learn 
Sanscrit, the knowledge of which befitted him for the great 
task of his life, the devdopment of Bengali prose literature. 

Isvar Chandra Gupta was then the king of the literary 
world in Bengal, and Akshay Kumar became acquainted with 
him. On one occasion, Isvar Chandra asked Akshay to trans¬ 
late an article which had appeared in an Englidi daily paper. 
*'But I have never composed anything in Bengali prose,” said 
young Akshay, “how can I translate this”? With his usuaP 
kindness for talented young men, the veteran Isvar Chandra 
encouraged him in the task, and admired his performance' 
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when it was done. Such was Akshay Kumar’s initiation into 
the status of a Bengsdi writer, and henceforth he began to 
compose articles for the Prabhakar. 

But such compositions did not pay, and Akshay Kumar 
had now to seek for means of livelihood. Various friends 
gave him various advices. One advised him to be a Daroga,^ 
and Akshay Kumar seriously began studies to qualify himself 
for such a post. Soon however he turned away from those 
studies in disgust; the Police Department lost an honest 
Daroga, and Bengal gained the most talented author and 
entl^usiastic reformer of his day I Another friend advised the 
young man to study law; but Akshay Kumar instinctively felt, 
it was not the vocation for him. ‘'Laws change from day to 
day,*’ he said, “what is the good of studying them? I desire 
to learn the immutable and unchangeable laws of nature 
which rule the universe/’* Thus time rolled on, and even¬ 
tually, Akshay Kumar discovered his true vocation in life. 

The venerable Debendra Nath Tagore had taken up the 
task of religious reform which Raja Ram Mohan had initiated, 
and ten years after Ram Mohan’s death in England, started 
the Tatvabodhini Patrika, a monthly journal, in 1843. Young 
Akshay Kumar, then only a youth of 23, became the editor 
of the paper which soon became a power in the land. It is 
scarcely possible in the present day, when journals have mul¬ 
tiplied all over the country, to adequately describe how ea^ly 
the moral instructions and earnest teachings of Akshay 
Kumar, conveyed in that famous paper, were perused by a 
large circle of thinking and enlightened readers. People, all 
over Bengal, awaited every issue o£ that paper with eagerness, 
and the silent and sickly but indefatigable worker at his desk 
swayed for number of years the thoughts and opinions of the 
thinking portion of the people dE Bengal. Scientific artides, 
moral instructions, accounts of different nations and tribes, 
iitories of the animate and inanimate creation, all that could 
enlighten the expanding intellect of Bengal and dispel dark¬ 
ness and pejudices, found a convenient vehide in the Tatva- 
bodhini Patrika, The great Prabhakar, conducted with all the 
ability and wit dt the veteran Isvar Chandra Gupta, continued 


> 8ab-itttpector of PoUco.-^Ed. 
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,to be a favourite with orthodox Hindus of the old school. 
But the Patrika was conducted in a hewer style, and struck 
a deeper cord in the heart of the young Hindu. It created 
9 thirst for knowledge and moral elevation, it awakened in 
rising generations a moral enthusiasm and a religious fervour, 
and it spread that spirit of reform and of progress which 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first great apostle in this cen> 
tury. The profound thought and the earnest tone of Akshay 
Kumar’s writings struck even those who were intensely partial 
to English education in those days. It is said that the talented 
Ram Gopal Ghosh, one of the most brilliant students of the 
Hindu College, read one of Akshay Kumar’s articles, and 
turning to his friend, the distinguished Ram Tanu Lahiri, 
Temarked;—’’Have you ever seen profound and thoughtful 
cc>mposition in the Bengali language? It is here.” 

For twelve years, Akshay Kumar worked indefatigably 
for this paper. He formed a style of Bengali prose which for 
elevation, dignity and moral earnestness, has never been sur¬ 
passed. He wrote articles some of which have since been 
separately collected and published, and are his best known 
works, like Charupatha and Dharmaniti. And for twelve years 
he was the apostle and the teacher of the party of pre^ess and 
reform in Bengal. But nature could sustain no longer, and 
Akshay Kumar was prostrated by a disease of the head. 

While Akshay Kumar distinguished himself by his writings 
in the Tatvabodhini, the venerable Vidyasagar also made his 
mark in literature by works, the like of which Bengal had 
not produced before. His great abilities, and his connection 
with the Sansdrit College and the Education Department, 
gave Vidyasagar immense influence and power, and he 
exerted that influence to reward real merit. He appreciated 
the talent and genius of Akshay Kumar, and when the post 
of Deputy Inspectors of schools was created, Vidyasagar 
offered one of them, with a pay Rs. 150 a month, to Akshay 
Kumar. The latter was then getting only Rs. 60 a month as 
editor of Tatx/abodkini, but his duty impelled him to the task 
and Akshay Kumar had no higher pleasure in life than per¬ 
formance of his duty. He therefenre declined without 
a pang the more lucrative appointment offered to him. 

But the philanthropic Vidyasagar would not be thwarted. 
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Wben the Normal School was established in Calcutta, 
Vidyasagar settled with the authorities that Akshay Kumar* 
would be its head teacher on a pay of Rs. 200 a month. 
Akshay Kumar wished (o decline this offer also, and it was^ 
only at Vidyasagar’s strong and presistent request that he 
was compelled to accept it. The annals of literature are 
replete with stories of mutual jealousies between rival authors; 
h is with sincere gratification, therefore, that we record this 
evidence of cordial good feelings between Vidyasagar and 
Akshay Kumar/>—’feelings which reflect equal honour on both 
the great writers 

It was in 1855, that he withdrew himself from the work 
in connection with the Patrika, and became Head teacher 
of the Calcutta Normal School. But his disease became 
worse, and he had to resign the appointment after two or 
three years. The year which marked the death of Isvan 
Chandra Gupta witnessed the practical retirement of Akshay 
Kumar from all work. 

He lived for nearly thirty years in enforced privacy and 
retirement. One great work issued from his retirement; it 
is an account of the Hindu sects, adapted from H. H. Wilson's 
English work, and prefaced by a long dissertation on the 
Hindu Aryans which is a masterpiece of learning and erudi¬ 
tion, conveyed in forcible and graceful style. 

After nearly thirty years of an inactive life, the talented 
Akshay Kumar passed away from us in 1886. He lived to sec 
the fruits of his labour; and the generation which had grown 
up around him in his closing days had been educated on his 
works, imbued with that healthy knowledge which he labour¬ 
ed to spread, and with that earnest spirit of progress which 
he endeavoured to infuse. He lived also to see the Bengali 
style, which he and Vidyasagar had dignified, made richer 
day by day by varied and meritorious works. 

The great merit of Akshay Kumar’s style is its earnest¬ 
ness. its surpassing vigour and force. We quote a few pasagesi 
below,® and the reader will be able to judge for himself. The 

skichokiil itastatali bhranuutji anantar dur haite ek apQrva sarovar 
dekhite pailam evam taddarianarthe amar atyanta kautuhal upaatfait haila| 
krame krame nikatvarti haiyfi dakhi, katakguli parampavitra sarvadga- 
anndari kanya aarovartale vkarait karitecben/tamhader aaamanya rup- 
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Style is the man, an4 Akshay Kumar’s style reflects the true 
patriot and the earnest, enthusiastic ’reformer. Vidyasagar’s 
style appears to us to be more finished and refined, Akshay 
Kumar’s is more forcible and earnest. In Vidyasagar’s style 
we admire the placid stillness and soft beauty of a quiet lake, 
reflecting on its bosom the gorgeous tints of the sky and the 
surrounding objects. In Akshay Kumar’s style we admire 
the vehemence and force of the mountain torrent in its wild 
and rugged beauty. Vidyasagar is the more accomplished! 
master of style, Akshay Kumar is the more forcible preacher. 
Modem Bengali prose, as we understand it, has been shaped 
by these twin workers whose memory will be long preserved 
in Bengal. 

\V|e have said before that both these writers were en¬ 
thusiastic in the cause of social reform. Vidyasagar's great 
work of reform was to ameliorate the condition of Hindu 
widows, and to legalize .their remarriage. Akshay Kumar 
was compelled by his illness to retire early from the field of 
active work, and (X)uld not take a part in this noble move* 
ment; but the last extract which we have quoted below shews 


lavai^a, praphulla pavitra makhaSri evaih saralya o vatsalya svabhav 
avalokan kariya aparimeya priti labh karilam/Sicaxya ei ye, tomh&diget 
iurire kona alapkkr nSl, a^haca analankciri t&iiihader alafikar haiySebej 

e e * a 

vidya devir upadeianvsure ami nllikhita Santi^sagare avagahan kanya 
abhutapdrva ati nirmal ananda-nire nimagna haitechilSm, itimadhye 
nidrtbhabga haiya dekhi, sei sundar miirat-aevita yamuna-kulei £ayita haiya 
rahiyachij r- [Canipath, III—^vidya-visayak avapna darSan] 

nahSTal paraki^nta vlryavanla purva-poruaera ek haste hala>yantra 
o apar haste ra^a-jaatra grahai^ purvak, putara-kalatra-dauhitradir agrani 
huya, utsihita aiaiAkita mane, sneha-pulita godhan saAge, bharatvar^a 
pravei karitechen, iha amara^ o cinta kara, ki aparisim ananderi vifay ? 

• • • • 

[A^^ai-varffya upfitak tamprodUy, 

I, bh&ratvarsa pxevesj 

y&mhader dnljtkha dekhiyS dayar udrek hay n& p&tak dekhiya airaddhnr 
fibirbhav hay na, e vi^aye taihhader paramaria jijMsa karibSr prayojan naij 

• • • • 

yini kona nava vidhavS tarnpi strike sadyompta priya patir iokaomohe 
mahyam3.n&, dhar&tale lui|^Vkain&na o ahamif roradyamang dariaa kariyg 
katar haiy&chen, t&ihhakei jijfika& kari, ‘'vidhava*viT&ha pracalita haoya 
ndt kina ? —(ftdWd FtidAa) 
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how earnestly, how intensely he Celt on the subject. Every 
true-hearted Hindu must feel keenly on the subject; but it 
is given only to men like Akshay Kumar and Vidyasagar, who 
combine a manly ctnirage with true tenderness of heart, to 
battle against unreasoning prejudices and heartless selhshne&s 
in the cause of reform. 

It would be going somewhat beyond the scope of our 
work to indicate the influence which Akshay Kumar exerted 
on the Brahmo Samaj'to which he belonged. His biographer. 
Pandit Mahendra Nath informs us, that it was Akshay 
Kumar’s uncompromising regard for truth which led him lo 
question the infallibility of the Vedar^a. He thought on 
the subject, and discussed it with his fellow-workers, until the 
Brahmo community were at last persuaded to reject the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the ancient scriptures, while 
they still continued to revere them as holy and venerable 
works, nobly fitted for our instruction and guidance. This- 
was one of the most noted changes in 'the history of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and it was due to Akshay Kumar, more than 
to any one else. 

We are indebted also to Pandit Mahendra Nath Vid)a- 
nidhi for many passages from the writings and speeches of 
Akshay Kumar, which have never yet been published in a 
collected form, but which are instinct with eloquence and 
beauty. A complete edition of Akshay Kumai’s literary works 
has yet to be published, and we look to the Brahmo Samaj 
for the performance of this patriotic task. 

Other Reugious Writers 

A host of talented writers continued the work when Akshay 
Kumar retired from the field. The venerable Dcbendra Nath 
Tagore continued to preside over the Brahmo Samaj, and 
issued a series of religious works which have greatly benefited 
and dignified Bengali prose. Raj Narayan Basu, the com- 
panion and dollaborator of Akshay Kumar, has enriched, 
the language by a series of lectures and discourses mostly on 
religious subjects. The sons of Debendra Nath have distin¬ 
guished themselves in literature and song, and the Bengali 
language will bear on it the impress of the work of this 
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talented and cultured family Keshab Chandra Sen and hiE 
section of the Brahmo Samaj have' followed in the footstqps 
of Debendra Nath, and have enriched Bengali lierature by 
sermons and lectures. And Fbndit Siva Nath Sastri, who 
beads the third section of the Samaj, is also the writer of 
meritorious works. Thus modern Bengali literature owes 
much to the religious movement initiated by Ram Mohan 
Roy 



CHAPTER XVI 

IsvAR Chandra Vidyasacar 
{1820-1891) 

Akshay Kumar and Isvar Chandra were twin workers in the 
held of social reform and literary culture. Isvar Chandra 
began a Hide later than Akshay Kumar, but his endeavours 
were more arduous and more prolonged, and the scene of 
his struggles against social abuses lay not only in the arena 
of letters, but also in the arena of actual life. 

Isvar Chandra was born in 1820 in the village of Birsinha, 
which was within the limits of Hooghly District at one time, 
but is now within the limits of Midnapur. He was the 
eldest son of his father Thakurdas Banerjea, who held a 
humble post in Calcutta on Rs. 10 a month. Like Akshay 
Kumar, he received his early training in his village Pathshala, 
but was removed by his father to Calcutta at the age of nine, 
and was admitted in the Sanscrit College. Isvar Chandra 
suffered all the privations of poverty; he lodged in poor 
quarters, lived on poor food, cooked his own meals, and wore 
ragged clothes, while he was prosecuting his studies. And 
not unofteii he suffered from the pangs of'hunger, and went 
without a meal. Few of the thousands of students who pro¬ 
secute their studies in our schools in the present day have 
any idea of the privations which poor Isvar had to go through,, 
sixty years ago. 

In the midst of such privations, young Isvar Chandra 
distinguished himself by his remarkable intelligence, and 
generally held the first place in his class. He studied Sanscrit 
Grammar, Literature, Astronomy, Sacred Law, and Philo¬ 
sophy, distinguished himself by his compositions in Sanscrit 
prose and verse, and also picked up a slight knowledge of 
Eng^sh. In 1839 he finished his education by passing 
an examination in Hindu Law, and obtained the title of 
Vidyasagar; and in 1841 he was appointed Head Pandit of 
Fort William College, on a pay of Rs, 50. It was then that 


8 
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young Vidyasagar began to improve his knowledge of 
English. • 

Five years later, when Akshay Kumar was swaying the 
ideas and opinions of thoughtful and earnest men in Bengal 
by his articles in the Tatvahodhini Patrka, Iswar Chandra 
was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Sansait College. 
The following year, 1847. witnessed the publication of his 
first literary work, BetaUPanchabinsati, The work maiked 
an epoch in the history of Begali prose, and the beauty and 
richness of Vidyasagar’s style disclosed resources of the 
Bengali language which no one had suspected before. Never¬ 
theless, like all first attempts. Betal had its faults; the style 
was too ornate, and a little to artifidal. 

Isvar Chandra was a man of great independence of 
character. His suggestions in some matters were not accepted 
by Rasamay Dutt,^ then Secretary to the Sanscrit College and 
a leading man of his time, and Isvar Chandra resigned his 
appointment as Assistant Secretary. 

He entered the Fort William College once more as a Head 
Clerk, and soon associated himself with the great and good- 
hearted Drinkwater Bethune in the cause of female education 
in Bengal. And in 1850 the management of girls’ school, 
called after Bethune, was entrusted entirely to the enthusiastic 
Pandit. In the same year he re-entered the Sanscrit College 
as Professor of literature, in the post vacated by Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankar, of whom we have spoken before. But a higher 
honour was in store for him. Rasamay Dutt resigned his post 
about this time, the posts of Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
were amalgamated into that of Principal, and Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar was appointed the first Principal of the Sanscrit 
College. 

Vidyasagar had now ample opportunities to reform the 
method of teaching in that institution, and his modem and 
easy method is appreciated by thousands of young Bengali 
who have studied Sanscrit Since. It became possible, under 
this method, to ‘acquire la knowledge of Sanscrit without 
shutting one-self out from all other learning and knowledge 
in the universe. 

iTbe pn^ tpdling is Oatto. Bnt we write the tuim as ii is 
written by the members ot this cnHored family. 



ISVAR GHANORA VIDYASAGAR 

Educational work of all kinds crowded on Vidyasagar 
thick and fast. His friend Bethune died in 1851 > and the 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir Frederick Halliday, placed in 
Bethune School under the management of Vidyasagar. The greac 
scheme of establishing aided schools all over Bengal was in¬ 
augurated in 1854, and Vidyasagar submitted his masterly 
report for carrying out that scheme. His plan was approved, 
and he was appointed Inspecter of Hooghly, Burdwan, Mid- 
napur and Nadia on a pay of Rs. 200, in addition to Rs. 500 
which he was now getting as Pricipal of Sanscrit College. He 
organized boys’ schools in .the four districts, established over 
40 girls’ schools in Hooghly and Burdwan, and superintended 
the work of the Sanscrit College and the Normal school in 
Calcutta. In the midst of these vast labours he never rested 
hrom his literary work; his Sakuntala, adapted from the 
Sanscrit drama of Kalidas, was published in 1855. 

But a task, mightier than educational reform and literary 
culture, now attracted the attention and the energies of the 
great and manly worker. Great as was his intellect, Vidya- 
sagar’s heart was yet greater, and the unfortunate condition of 
his countrywomen often affected him to tears. The wrongs 
of Hindu widows aroused his strongest sympathy, and he now 
prepared himself for a great movement to recess those wrongs. 

It did not take a Pandit of Vidyasagar’s learning much 
time to discover that the ancient Hindu scriptures did not 
enjoin perpetual widowhood; and in 1855 he startled the 
Hindu world by his work on the remarriage of Hindu widows. 
The excitement which the work, coming from the pen of a 
learned Brahman, caused among the orthodox Hindus of the 
day cannot be described. Abuse and vituperation were poured 
forth from all sides on his devoted head, pamphlets and pub¬ 
lications purporting to point out his mistake were issued in 
quick succession, songs were composed and sung in Calcutta 
and in remote districts, rediculing Vidyasagar and his great! 
endeavour. Amidst this storm of indignation which he had 
raised, Vidyasagar stood unappalled and unmoved. He issued 
a second book on the subject, replying to all the arguments 
which had been brought against his position, and replying 
to them with a wealth of learning and a facility of expression 
which silenced opposition, and pracdcally dos^ ihe contro- 
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versy! Not content with this literary triumph, Vidyasagar 
associated himself with all the infiuefttial men of his time, with 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Ram Gopal Ghosh. Pratap Chandra 
Sinha and others, and appealed to the Government to declare that 
the sons of remarried Hindu widows should be considered 
legitimate heirs. The Government of .the day responded to 
this reasonable demand against unreasoning oppo^tion and 
heartless selfishness, and the measure was passed into law in 
1856. 

But the reformer’s work was only half done. Vidyasagar 
was not the man to sleep in the shade of his laurels. He 
raised subscriptions in the cause of widow-marriages, and the 
very year, in which the law was passed, witnessed the celebra¬ 
tion of the marriage of a Hindu widow with Srish Chandra 
Vidyasagar, then Judge-Pandit of Murshidabad. Other intances 
followed, and some years later the indomitable reformer gave 
his only son in marriage with a widow. Never since the days 
of Ram Mohan Roy had Bengal witnessed such single-hearted 
devotion in the cause of reform, such triumph of humanity^ 
over the wrongs and abuses of centuries. Widow-marriages 
have not been very frequent in Hindu society since that time, 
but the path is now open; and Hindu fathers who will have 
the courage to save their girls of tender years from life-long 
widowhood will bless the name of the great reformer for gene¬ 
rations to come. 

Vidyasagar did not long retain his appointment under the 
Government. His great independence of character did not 
always please his superiors, and he resigned his appointments, 
worth Rs. 500 a month, in 1858. Four years after he produced 
his master work, Sitar Banahas, based on Bhavabhuti’s finest 
drama in Sanscrit. Whether we consider the grace and ele¬ 
gance of the style, the skilfulness of the narration, or the 
tenderness and pathos which pervade the work, we must rank 
it among the noblest production in Bengali' prose. 

Minor works proceeded from the pen of the veteran 
writer in quick succession, and were welcomed and adopted 
in schools all over Bengal. The Princely income which Vidya¬ 
sagar thus derived was devoted to the relief of suffering and 
distress. Hundreds of widows and orphans owed their living 
and education to his charity, every great cause, every' worthy 
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movement, received his support, and the greatest and richest 
zemindars of the land delighted to honoiar the venerable 
Pandit who lived a simple life, whose courage in the cause of 
reform was indomitable, .whose kindness and charity were 
inexhaustible. The name of Vidyasagar became a househi^d 
word all over Bengal, his charities were far-reaching and ex¬ 
tensive, his help was sought for by those in distress and never 
sought in vain, and his books were read by the young and ilie 
old. Vidyasagar was scarcely better known as an author than 
as a reformer and a philanthropist. 

One more lofty aim attracted his attention in his later 
days. The system of polygamy, specially prevalent among the 
Kulin classes of Bengal, is degrading to men, and causes un¬ 
told suffering to women, and the veteran reformer grided up 
his loins once more in the cause of reform. He published* 
works proving that tlie ancient Hindu Sastras do not sanction 
polygamy witthout restriction, and are not as merciless to 
women as modern Hindu castom has come to be. Once more, 
orthodox Hindu society felt the blow from the gauntleted 
hand of the Pandit. Replies were attempted, and abuse was 
showered on the reformer in vain, for Vidyasagar stood un¬ 
moved. It was not possible however for the Government to 
prohibit polygamy by law, and the triumph of Vidyasagar in 
this instance remained only a literary triumph. 

This was Vidyasagar’s last great endeavour. The last 
fifteen years of his life were spent in well-earned repose, and 
the Governmnt created him a Companion of the Indian 
Empire in 1877. His zeal for progress remained unabated, and. 
he never hesitated to extend a helping hand to those who 
needed his help.^ His charities too continued unabated, and 
thus passed the closing years of the great author, reformer and 
philanthropist, until he died in 1891, lamented all over Ben¬ 
gal as no man has ever been lamented within our recollection. 
Monuments of marble and bronze lie scattered all over our 

9 My readers will pardon my citing a characteristic instance which 
concerns myself. When I commmeed a translation of tiie Bigveda Sanhita 
into the vernacular of Bengal in 1885, my endeavonr to popfilaiixe the 
ancient saiptures met with a perfect storm of opposition from my ortiiodox 
eoontrymett. Anmng the few Pandits who enconraged me in the task was 
the veneralde Isvar Chandra Vidyaaagar. 
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metropolis in memory of men considered great, because they 
held high posts in their day. The itaonumenj: of Vidyasagar 
is in the hearts of his countrymen, and will remain for ever 
enshrined in their grateful recollecdons.* 

Other Prose Writers 

At the close of an account of Vidyasagar’s life, some mention 
should be made of Bhudeb Mukherji, who succeeded Vidya¬ 
sagar as an educationist, and has also written some works in 
Bengali prose. He was born in Calcutta, and was junior to 
Vidyasagar by five years; and he was educated first in the 
Sanscrit College, and then in the Hindu College. After filling 
the posts of Head Master of Howrah School and Superintendent 
of Hooghly Normal School, Bhudeb became Assistant Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools in 1862, and eventually Inspector of a Division 
in 1869. He was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1877, and member of the Bengal Council in 1882, and in 
the following year he retired from service. He died in 1894. 
His earliest works are two historical tales in Bengali, adapted 
from a well known English book called Romance of History. 
His latest works are his three thoughtful Prabandhas or essays 
on domestic life, society, and ceremonial rites, which fill nearly 
eight hundred pages of his printed works. 

Another historical romance is Bangadhip Parajaya by 
Pratap Chandra Ghosh. Hara Chandra Ghosh succeeded 
Rasamay Dutt as Judge of the Court of Small Causes in 
Calcutta. Both were leading men in their time, and they 
t;ere -the first Bengalees who filled that high and res¬ 
ponsible post. Pratap Chandra is the son of Hara Chandra 
Ghosh, and his work is connected with the story of the 
conquest of Raja Pra’tapaditya of Jessore, by Man Sinha the 
general of Akbv. 

A more witty writer was Pyari Chand Mitra, and hi® 
AlaUr-gharer Dulal is a social tale of Bengal. It has been 
translated into English. 

The patriotic zemindar Kali Prasanna Sinha also wrote 
a satirical sketch on modern society called Hufam Pechar 
Ne^sha; but he has done more lasting service to the cause 
of Bengali literature and modern progress by his meritorious 
translation of the Sanscrit Mahabharata into Bengali prose. 
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The work had been trandated injto Bengali by the Pandits 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan some years beforei but Kali 
Prasanna Sinha’s translation is simpler and more literah and 
is more acceptable to the public. He employed a number 
of Pandits to make this translation, and widely distributed 
the wcnrk, free of cost, among those who took an interest in 
the ancient epic. 

The example of Kali Prasanna Sinha was not lost, and 
the Ram&^ana was published in original Sansait, with a 
meritorious prose translation into Bengali, by Pandit Hem 
Chandra Vidyaratna in 1868 to 1885. , 

Kali Prasanna Sinha’s Mahahharata and Hem Chandra 
Vidyaratna’s Ramayana are the best prose translations of 
those epics in the Bengali language. 


s The following is a fair specimen of Vidytlsagar’s style :— 

laksma^ke eirup tokabhibhuta dekhiya sita kahilen, vatsa tomar 
aparadh ki ? tumi kena akara^e eta katar haitecha o paritap karitecha ? 
tomar upar rusU va asantusta haivar katha dure thakuk, Emi kayamano* 
vakye devatadiger nika( niyata ei prarthaiia kariva, yena janmEntue 
tomari mata guner devta pEi ; tumi cirajivt haol 

• * • • 

ei valiya, snehabhare varaihvar atirviid kariya, sita laksma^ke praa- 
than karite valilenj 

e • * • 

takhan laksman ar sltSke lakfita karite na pariya h&hakar o tire 
karaghat kariya rodui karite lagilenj sitar rath nayan-pather atit haiva* 
matra yutha-yirahita hnrarir nyEy uccaihsvare krandan karite arambba 
karilen. 

A more eloquent passage on the cruel custom of enforced widowhood 
is qnoted below :— 

h& bharatvar^a ! tnmi ki hatabhagya ! tumi tomar pOrvatana santafl* 
ga^er acar-gn^e pu^yabhdmi valiya sarvatra paricita haiyachile, kintu 
tomftr id&mntan aantSnerft — tomake yerup pu^yabhQmi kariya iuliyficbaD, 
til^i bhaviya ddchile sarva*iarire fonit tu-ska haiyS yayj 

• • « • 

hSy ki paritEper visay f ye defer pums-jatir dayE nEi, dharma Bti,. 
nyiy aayEy vicar nEl, hitEhit bodh nEi, sadvivecans nEi, keval lanktk 
rakiii pradhEt karma o param dharma, ir yena ae dale hatabh^yn 
iswaiajEti janmagrahu^ sE kara| 
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Dramatic writers: Dina Banutu Miira 
(1829-1873) 

Kuuna-Kula-Sarvasva is said to be the first original dramatic 
work in Bengali. It was composed in 1854, and indicates the 
spirit of the times. The veteran satirist, Isvar Chandra 
Gupta, was still hurling his sarcasms on ail social reforms, 
but the shafts of his wit fell piontless among the earnest 
workers of the day. The Hindu College was yielding its 
annual crop of young men with English education and western 
notions: Akshay Kumar had educated his countrymen in 
advanced ideas; and the great Vidyasagar had espoused the 
cause of female education, and was even then meditating his 
memorable attack on the cruel custom of enforced \(!idowhood. 
It was at such a time, in 1854, that the first original dramatic 
composition, Kulina-KulaSarvasva held up the custom of 
Kulinism and polygamy to deserved ridicule and contempt. 

The author, Ram Narayan Tarkaratna, was junior to 
Vidyasagar by three years, being bom in 1823; and was edu¬ 
cated in the Sanscrit College. He then became a teacher in 
the College, retird on pension in his old age, and died in 1885. 

The history of the stage in Bengal deserves a brief 
narration. Jatm and other theatrical performances of the 
old style were the pastime of our fathers, and Kabi, PachcUi 
and Half-Akrai were then in fashion. But the SansSouci 
theatre was established in Chowringhee early in the century, 
and men like H. H. Wilson, the oriental scholar, and Hume, 
Magistrate of Calcutta, took part in the perfonnances. 
Indian gentlemen witnessed these performances, and occa¬ 
sionally got up theatrical performances among themselves; 
and Shakespeare’s plays were acted in English, or Sanscrit 
dramas were acted in Bengali translations. At the special 
request of Jotindra Mohan Tagore, (now Maharaja Sir JoUndra 
Mohan Tagore,) Ram Narayan’s original drama KuUna-Kula- 
Saniastfa was acted in 1856 in the premises of the Oriental 
Seminary. In the following year the eminent Kali Prasanna 
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Sinha, translator of the Mahabharata, had his own translatitm 
of Vihramorvasi acted in* his house with great pomp and 
magnificence, the translator himsdf taking a part on the stage. 
The performance excited a* great deal of interest in the town. 

It was then decided between Jotindra Mohan Tagore and 
Rajas Pratap Chandra and Isvar Chandra of the Paikpara 
Raj family to get up a permanent theatrical house on a grand 
scale for the encouragement of the Bengali drama. The 
scheme was matured, and Ram Narayan the author of Kulina- 
KulorSawasva was to compose a new drama. The magnificent 
garden house of Belgachia, belonging to the Paikpara Rajas, 
was to be the scene of the new theatre. No expense would 
be spared to make the scenic decoration and the performance 
a success. 

It was under such auspices that Pandit Ram Narayan's 
second drama, Ratnavali, was to be acted. But the Rajas had 
many friends among the European officials of Calcutta, and 
they desired to witness the performance. It was necessary to 
invite them; it was necessary to make an English translation 
of the drama in order to enable them to follow the acting. 

This was the first introduction of the greatest literary 
genius of the century into the arena of letters. Madhu Sudan 
Datta was a brilliant student of the Hindu College. He had 
become a Christian and had gone to Madras, where he had 
worked as a teacher, and distinguished himself by his *'Captive 
Ladie” and other compositions in English verse. He had 
now returned to Calcutta and held an appointment in the 
Police Court. He was selected to translate the new drama 
for the English visitors, and he did it with credit and 
distinction. 

At last in July 1958, the drama was acted under circums¬ 
tances of pomp and scenic decorations which surpassed the 
utmost expectations. The Lieutenant-Governor of j^ngal, the 
Judges of the Hig^ Court, and other high officials witnessed 
the performance. Every one was charmed with the acting; a 
new era was opened Ux the Bei^gal Drama. 

Madhu Sudan’s ambition was fired. He had written mudi 
in English verse, and had written with ability and poetic 
talent, but all attempts to court the Muses in a foreign tongue 
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must be fruitless. His genius saw at a glance its true scope- 
Madhu Sudan who had hitherto n^er written a line of 
Bengali prose or verse, Madhu Sudan who almost despised the 
Bengali language,—^was impelled by his "vaulting ambition** 
to be a Bengali author! His friends laughed at the idea; 
they did not know what is possible for true genius to attempt,, 
and to achieve. 

Madhu Sudan was thus the first student of the Hindu 
College, properly educated in English, who turned to Bengali 
literature. All the renowned authors who had hitherto served 
their mother-tongue, Isvar Chandra Gupta, Aks^ay Kumar 
Datta, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar and others, were men who- 
had acquired an imperfect knowledge of English, mostly by 
their own endeavours. The alumnii of the Hindu College 
had hitherto looked with contempt on Bengali literature, 
had written prose and verse in English, had hoped to distin¬ 
guish themselves in English literature. The truth came like 
a flash of inspiration to Madhu Sudan Datta that true genius 
mistakes its vocation when it struggles in a foreign tongue. 
Madhu Sudan lived to correct his mistake and to be the most 
eminent poet in his own language. And since Madhu Sudan’s 
time the alumnii of our schools and Colleges,—'those who have 
sought literary fame and were worthy of it,—have won their 
laurels in their mother tongue. 

The success of Ratnavali inspired Madhu Sudan with the 
idea of writing a Bengali drama. He went to the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms, took away some Sanscrit dramas and Bengali 
works, read them, and pondered on them. He then put his 
hand to the task he had imposed on himself, and his genius 
carried him through. The result was Sarmishtha, one of the 
best and most beautiful plays in Bengali. The production 
was submitted to Prem Chand Tarkavagish a learned Pandit 
of the day, but Prem Chand returned it with the remark that! 
it had sinned against all .the rules of the Sanscrit drama f 
Madhu Sudan was then advised to accept the suggestions of 
Ram Narayan the successful author of Ratnavali; but he 
would have none of it, and only adopted some of his verbal 
corrections. He truly wrote to a friend on this occasion^--* 
*Tou know that a man's style is the reflection of his mind, 
and I am afraid there is little congeniality between our friend 
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and my poor self. However, I shall adopt some of his 
corrections.’*^ * 

The drama was acted at Belgachia theatre with great 
success, Jotindra Mohan '^Rgore himself composing some songs 
for the piec£. 

Both Ram Narayan and Madhu Sudan lived to compose 
some more dramas, Ram Narayan’s Naba Natak is a clever 
hit on his countrymen who seek to indulge in the joys of 
wedded life a an advanced age, and marry girl-wives. Madhu 
Sudan*s Padmavati and Krishna Kumari are meritorious> 
works, the latter being based on the story of the princess of 
Udaypur whose tragic fate threw a gloom over Rajasthan early 
in this century. Madhu Sudan then turned to blank verse 
and to epic poetry; and the story of his success in that line 
and of his life will be told in another chapter. 

As Madhu Sudan retired from the field of Bengali drama, 
his place was filled by a writer who has won a higher dintinc- 
tion in this department of literature. The new writer was 
Dina Bandhu Mitra. All the first three dramatists of Bengal 
were of nearly the same age; Ram Narayan was born in 
1823, Madhu Sudan in 1824, and Dina Bandhu in 1829. Like 
Madhu Sudan Datta, Dina Bandhu was educated in the Hindu 
College; he distinguished himself in government service in 
the postal department; but he devoted his talents to the im¬ 
provement of his mother tongue. He died in 1873. 

The oppression of the Indigo Planters of Nadia and Jessore 
was the subject of complaint for many years; and our readers 
will fiind an extract which we have given from Isvar Chandra 
Gupta’s poetry in which the poet has indulged in a feeling 
appeal to the Queen of England against this oppression. The 
oppression however continued unchecked, and Dina Bandhu. 
who was bom in Chauberia village in Nadia District, had 
ample opportunities to note the doings of the planters and 
their subordinates. At last in 1860, he published his first 
dramatic work. Nil Darpan, anonymously, bringing together 
facts and incidents which had come under his observation, 
and weaving them into the main plot with skill of a true artist. 

The literary beauties of the work are by no means insigni- 


>S«» J<^;«ndra Nath Baaa’a life of Michael Madha Sadan Delta. 
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ficant. An honest family and its most amiable inmates enlist 
the sympathy of the reader from the beginnings, and at last 
wake in him the keenest sorrow for their misfortunes. All the 
members of the family are well delineated. The old, simple^ 
minded, affectionate father, the elder son managing the estate 
and the younger studying at a College in Calcutta, and jtheir 
wives, the most innocent amiable creatures in the world, have 
all been well delineated. Clouds gather on the horizon of 
their felicity and thicken as the story proceeds, and there are 
few readers who can read to the end without feeling deeply 
affected. 

The sensation caused by the drama was great. The Rev. 
J. Long, a true-hearted missionary and friend of the people, 
tianslated the work into English in order to hold up to the 
powers that be, a picture of the oppression which was going 
on under the British rule, for the pecuniary benefit of British 
adventurers and speculators. This was too much for the 
European residents of Calcutta, and their organ the English¬ 
man. A prosecution was instituted against the Rev. James 
Long, and he was thus immortalized. The memory of the 
benevolent missionary, who was fined and imprisoned in the 
case, is still cherished by the people of Bengal for what he did, 
and what he suffered for them. 

High-handed exercise of power does not always prepetuaie 
a wrong, and the wrong suffered by the raiyats of Bengal from 
the indigo planters was too glaring to be bolstered up by an 
unjust prosecution. The Indigo Commission published a report! 
and made disclosures which could not be gainsaid, and Sir 
John Peter Grant, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, did his 
best to befriend the raiyats. But the deliverance of the raiyats 
came from themselves, they combined, all over Nadia, nor 
to grow indigo, and they submitted to every outrage rather 
than yield to the planters. Factory after factory failed in con¬ 
sequence of this combination, and the oppression of indigo 
planters is a thing of the past in the Nadia District. 

Nothing afterwards written by Dina Bandhu can compare 
with Nila Darpan from a literary point of view. In his Nahin- 
TapastHni and Lilavati thore are undoubtedly fine passages, 
but still there is nothing to equal the pathos which pervades 
the Nil Darpan. In fact the most popular and the best' known 
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of Dina Bandhu’s later productions like Sadhabar Ekadasi and 
Jamai Barik are popular*and successful farces, and Dina Bandhu 
is known to his countrymen more as a humourist and stirisf 
than as a serious dramatic writer. But there is a difference 
between Dina Bandhu’s'satires and Isvar Chandra’s satires. 
Isvar Chandra is opposed to all social progress, and he poursr 
forth his withering scorn in his own matchless verse on new¬ 
fangled ways. Dina Bandhu is not opposed to any section, 
he is too good-natured and good-hearted to attack any parti¬ 
cular community, he only ridicules folly and vice. The lash 
of Isvar Chandra’s satire cuts deep, Dina Bandhu’s milder and 
gentler admonitions inflict no wound, but hold up vice only 
in its natural and hedious colours. Isvar Chandra is the more 
powerful satirist, Dina Bandhu is the pleasanter humourist. 
Isvar Chandra’s ready and witty verse was the war cry of his 
party, and the barbed and pointed shafts of his vigorous if 
coarse sarcasms were the weapons of their war. Dina Bandhu 
waged no party-strife; his good-natured humour spread a sun¬ 
shine of gladness around him, and his ridicule of vice and 
folly was appreciated by all. 

Dina Bandhu also wrote some poems, which are distin¬ 
guished by a harmonious flow of verse. One instance will 
suffice.® 

^surapur samapur idntipur dhdm, 
gSy gdy at^ikd iobhd abhirdm, 
kird ghdt, kivd rdf, kivd phulavem, 

yt dike cdhiye dekhi jv^dy nayan\ 

* • • • 

kdntipuff dure eddi saramer an, 

"nildmbarV*, "idaAginl" '*aarvdAgaaundari*"^ 
adri adri kata ndrt navind aundari, 
eediteefte hdayamukke path dlo kart, 
vdjiche mohan mdl caUcod earap^, 
udiehe aUctd cOru cola aamlrane, 

• • • # 

guptipd4^ vipoerlt pdre, 

htdln bdmun kata kertdite pdre^ 
goemave kulingan rede dambha kare, 

*'fdf, vataarer meye dibuda ghtre'^X 

• • • • ' 

ek ek kuHner iota iota viye, 
rdkklydche ndm dhdm khdtdy likhiye | 

—Suradhuni Kdvya 
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The Bengau Stage 

o 

Dina Bandhu lived to see the Bengali stage based on a 
permanent basis,—the patronage of the play-going public. 
The Bengal Theatre was started shortly before the death of 
the dramatist, and it has been succe^ed by a number of 
{theatrical houses, some of which leave little to be desired in 
•orderly management, scenic decorations, and meritorious 
acting. The institution, which the Rajas of Paikpara wished 
to create and to foster in 1856 and in subsequent years from 
their own resources, became a permanent institution of the 
land before twenty years had passed; and it ilow looks up, 
not to Rajas and diiefs, but to an enlightened public for 
support. The Kabi, the Pachali, the Half-Akrai are things 
of the past; Jatras too do not attract crowds in the metropolis 
as they did before; the educated public prefer to see modern 
dramas put on the stage with all the latest improvements and 
scenic decorations. 

Among the successors of Dina Bandhu Mitra, whose 
name is legion, it will be enough to mention a few of the 
best. Mano Mohan Basu is the Nestor among the living 
dramatists, and his Sati Natak, Harish Chandra, Ramabhisek, 
and other plays will always be read with interest and profit. 
Jyotirindra Nath Tagore has written Asrumati and various 
other plays, and the talented Rabindranath has composed 
Raja o Rani among other works. And lastly, Raj Krishna 
Roy has composed Prahlad Charitra and some other popular 
plays, but is better known as the translator of Ramayana into 
Bengali verse. Some of our actors on the stage are also the 
writers of clever plays and meritorious farces. 

But a really great dramatic genius has yet to rise in 
Bengal. The drama has not kept pace in merit with poetry 
and fiction, of which we will speak in the n».t two chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Maihiu Sudan Datta and his Epic Poettry 
(1824-1873) 

JMadhu Sudan Datta is the greatest literary genius o£ this 
century, and the full record of his life, compiled by Jogendra 
Chandra Basu, is the most meritorious biographical work yet 
written in the Bengali language. This work will be our guide 
in the present chapter. 

Madhu Sudan was born in 1824 in the village of Sagandari 
in the District of Jessore. His father Raj Narayan Datta 
had four wives, Madhu Sudan being the child of the eldest. 
Raj Narayan was a man of property and substance, and a 
pleader of the Sadar Dewani Adalat. Madhu Sudan remained 
with him in Calcutta, and was admitted in the Hindu College 
at the age of thirteen. 

The Hindu College, which was established in 1817. 
effected a revt^ution in the ideas of the young Hindus of the 
day. They imbibed in that College a warm appreciation of 
western literature and wesitern civilization, and brooked with 
Impatience the unreasoning restrictions which modern Hindu 
customs had imposed on them. ^Trained under teachers like 
Derozio and D. L. Richardson, the first young men who came 
out from the Hindu College were fired with an ambition to 
reform all that was unhealthy, and to reject all that was 
hartful, in Hindu customs and rules. The reaction against 
the restrictions of ages went perhaps a little too far, but we 
can scarcely regret this reaction to which is really due all the 
steady improvement and reform which 'have been effected in 
this century. One may laug^ at the anglicised young 
collegiates of the first half of this century, but it was those 
young collegiates whose advanced ideas and training leavened 
the society in whidh they lived, and made the sober reforms 
of later times possible. Men like Kashi Prasad Ghosh, Ram 
Gopal Ghosh and Rama Prasad Roy, like K. M. Banerjea, 
Debendra Nath Tagore and Prasahna Kumar Tagore, were 
among die early students of the Hindu College, and the ideas 
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which they received with their English education permeated 
the society in which they lived.r The writings of Akshay 
Kumar Datta reflected the progress infused into Hindu society 
through the Hindu Collie. The reforms effected by Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar were possible* only after Hindu society 
had been permeated with advanced ideas through a healthy 
English education. For a time the alumnii of the Hindu 
College stood aloof from directly taking a part in improving 
their national literature; they stiil indulged in dreams of 
distinguishing themselves in English. But the dream was 
dispelled in time, and when the ardent young collegemen 
espoused the cause of their own national literature, they 
achieved results which silenced their critics and astonished 
their best friends. The present century has produced nothing 
in verse comparable to that of Madhu Sudan and nothing in 
prose comparable to that of Bankim Chandra. 

Madhu Sudan remained in the Hindu College for six 
years, from 1837 to 1842, and distinguished himself among 
a band of young men who were remarkably intelligent. 
Pyari Charan Sarkar, Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari, Gobind 
Chandra Dutt. Shashi Chandra Dutt, Jagadish Nath Roy, 
Kishori Chand Mitra, Ganendra Mohan Tagore, Bhudeb 
Mukherji, Raj Narayan Basu, and Bhola Nath Chandra were 
students of the Hindu College at the same time with Madhu 
Sudan; and one of his fellow students writes that Madhu 
Sudan was the Jupiter among these stars of the Hindu 
College. 

Like many young students of the Hindu College, Madhu 
Sudan began to write English verse, some of which has been 
preserved by his biographer. Love and misanthrophy were 
the favourite themes in those times when Byron’s poetry still 
held the world in thrall, but some patriofic poems, like that 
on king Porus, indicate that Madhu Sudan felt for his country 
like the other young men of his day. Permeated with western 
ideas, the young poet longed to visit Europe even in those 
early days, and was filled with an ambition for glory or a 
nameless grave in Albion’s distant shore. 

It was during his college days that Madhu Sudan’s father 
Hesired to give the young man in marriage, and a suitable 
bride was selected. Madhu Sudan objected, but his father 
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insisted on the marriage. This was the turning point in 
Madhu Sudan's life. ran away to Christian missionaries, 
was concealed for four days in Fmrt William, and in February, 
1843, was baptised and took the name of Michael Madhu 
Sudan. * 

This incident is only one more illustration of the maxim 
that senseless coercion leads to violent reaction. Madhu 
Sudan’s father and mother were no doubt worthy people; 
but young Madhu Sudan must have contemplated with grief 
and humiliation the domestic arrangement under which his 
mother shared her husband’s aflEection with three other fellow- 
wives. And when his father determined to marry him 
against his wishes and entreaties, the young man took the 
first step which offered itself to him to escape, and became 
a Christian. The history of social reforms in the present 
century illustrates the truth that great absues lead to reform, 
senseless coercion leads to reaction. 

Madhu Sudan now studied in the Bishop’s College for 
four years, his fond father still paying the expenses of his 
education. Madhu Sudan had learned English and Persian 
in the Hindu College; he now learned Greek, Latin and 
Sanscrit in the Bishop’s College. Later in life he studied and 
learnt Telegu and Tamil in Madras, he picked up French, 
German and Italian in Europe, and he had also some know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew. Madhu Sudan was thus one of the most) 
distinguished linguists among our countrymen. 

The relations between Madhu Sudan and his father 
gradually became strained, and Madhu Sudan felt himself 
lonely and without a friend in the world. Some Madras 
students attended the Bidiop’s College, and Madhu Sudan 
secretly resolved to leave his province and to try his chances 
at Madras. He secretly completed all arrai^jements, and in 
1848, sailed for Madras. 

His first days in Madras were days of poverty, wretchedness 
and distress. Poverty impelled him to write to the local 
papers, and his elegant ccMnposition soon attracted attention. 
He once more launched into compositions in English verse, 
and the story of Prithu Rai, the last Hindu King of Delhi, 
and his bride Sanjuu, formed the subject of his meritorious 
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poem entitled the Captive Ladie, which was published in 
1849. . • « 

The publication excited the utmost intaest in Madras, 
and an English reviewer wrote in the Athenaum that it con¬ 
tained passages which *‘neither Sc6tt nor Byron would have 
been ashamed to own.*' But i£ Madhu Sudan aspired to win 
a lasting literary fame by his English poetry, he found out 
his mistake before long. Even the great and good-hearted 
Drinkwater Bethune, to whom a copy of the poem was 
presented, wrote, and wrote truly: 

*‘He could rendar a far greater service to his country and 
have a better chance of achieving a lasting reputation for 
himself if he would employ the taste and ulents which he 
has cultivated by the study of English in improving the 
standard and adding to the stock of the poems of his own 
language.** 

A few days before the publication of his Captive Ladie, 
Madhu Sudan had married the daughter of a European indigo- 
planter in Madras. Sweet indeed are some of the Hues which 
the poet wrote on his occasion 

**Yes,—like that star which, on the wilderness 
Of vasty ocean, wooes the anxious eye 
.Of lonely 2 nariner,->and wooes to bless,-— 

For there be hope writ on her brow on high : 

He recks not darkling waves,—^nor fears the lightless sky. 

"Oh I beautiful as inspiration, when 

She fills the poet's breast,—her fairy shrine;— 
Wooed by melc^ious worship I Welcome then.— 
Though ours the home of want, I ne’er repine. 

Art thou not there, even thou, a priceless gem and mine?” 

But the wedded life of the wild and wayward poet was 
not destined to be thappy. Within a few years after his 
marriage he was separate from this first wife, and united 
with the daughter of the Principal of the Madras Presidency 
College. It was this second wife who stuck to him through 
life amidst all his weaknesses and misfortunes, and was the 
mother of the children he has left. 

After a stay of eight years in Madras, Madhu Sudan 
returned to Calcutta in 1856 with his English wife. H^s 
ambition to distinguish himself by his English impositions 
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had proved fruitless, and he was as helpless and poor as wheu 
he had ]eft Bengal. He^actxpted the humble post ctf a clork^ 
and then of an interpreter, of the Calcutta Police Court. It 
was in these circumstances of distress that Madhu Sudan first 
turned to the composition of dramas in his own native lan¬ 
guage, under circumstances which have been described in the 
last chapter. 

Mo^u Sudan’s first Bengali work Sarmishtha appeared in 
1858,—.the very year which witnessed the death of his great 
predecessor, Isvar Chandra Gupta. Madhu Sudan’s second 
drama Padmavati, appeared in 1859. The poet followed up 
his success by two clever farces, unique in his time, one ridi¬ 
culing the vices and follies of “young Bengal," and the other 
ridiculing the more dangerous hypocrisy and profligacy of “old 
Bengal.” His successes fired him with a new ambition. He 
had formed high conceptions of poetry from his deep ap¬ 
preciation of Valmiki and Homer, and he felt within himself 
a call to imitate the lofty sublimity of those poets. But the 
jingling of the Bengali rhyme was ill suited to such attempts, 
and he remarked to his friend and adviser Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore, that there was no great future for Bengali poetry until 
the chains of rhyme were rent asunder. Jatindra Mohan 
replied that blank verse was scarcely suited to the Bengsdi 
language, and that even in the Frencli language blank verse 
was not a success. But, replied Madhu Sudan, Bengali is the 
daughter of Sansait, and nothing is impossible for the child 
of such a mother! In his enthusiasm Madhu Sudan promised 
to make the endeavour, and to prove that blank verse in Bengali 
was possible. Jotindra Mohan listened to the proposal incre¬ 
dulously, but promised to pay for the publication of Madhu 
Sudan’s proposed work, if it was a success. Madhu Sudan set 
to work with his accustomed impetuosity and zeal, and the 
Tilottama, published in 1860, was the result oi this historic 
conversation. 

When this wcHrk in blank verse appeared, it took the 
literary world by surprise. The power of diction, the 
sublimity of conception, and the bCauty of description could 
not be denied; but nevertheless the reading world wondered 
at the audacity of the writer and could not believe his work 
to be a success. Ridicule was hurled on the ambitious writer 
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from all sides, contemptuous parodies were published, and 
writers of Isvar Chandra Gupta*s schopl, as well of the modern 
school of Akshay Kumar and Vidyasagar, pronounced the 
attempt to be a failure I The eminent Vidyasagar himself, 
ever ready to appreciate and encourage merit, could not 
pronounce Tilottama a success; writers and critics of humbler 
merit and less candour ridiculed the writer and condemned 
the work. 

Amidst this storm of opposition and ridicule Madhui 
Sudan stood unmoved. Never was the greatness of his genius, 
the loftiness of his purpose, the indomitable strength of hia 
will, more manifest. He was resolved to prove by a higher 
endeavour and a loftier achievement that he was right, and 
that the world was wrong. It was a repetition of the story 
of Lord Byron whose earlier poems were condemned, and who 
retaliated with the might of a giant in his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. Only Madhu Sudan retaliated in a nobler 
manner; he did not abuse his critics, he convinced and 
silenced them by his success in a higher endeavour. 

Among the few who pronounced Madhu Sudan*s Tilottama 
to be a success was Jotindra Mohan Tagore himself. He 
acknowledged the beauty of the work, owned his defeat, and 
published the work at his own expense. The eminent 
Rajendiralala Mitra, who was issuing the Bibidhartha 
Sangraha from 1851 for spreading culture and general in¬ 
formation among his countrymen, was another critic who 
recognized the success of Tilottama. And Raj Narayan Basu, 
the venerable collaborator of Akshay Kumar Datta, was 
charmed with the noble performance. *Tf Indra,** he wrote, 
*'bad spoken Bengali, he would have spoken in the style of 
the poem. The author’s extraordinary loftiness and brilliancy 
of imagination, his minute observation of nature, his delicate 
sense of beauty, the uncommon splendour of his diction, and 
the rich music'' of his versification charm us in every page." 

But a sceptical world had to be convinced, and the world 
was convinced by Madhu Sudan’s grander poem, Meghanad- 
hadh, published in 1861. This time the critics were fairly 
convinced! The great Vidyasagar admitted his mistake with 
his accustomed candour, and acknowledged Madhu Sudan’s 
genius and the success of his great endeavour. The voice of 
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ridicule, thou^ not ctnapletely silenced, failed to have any 
effect. All Bengal felt that a new light had dawned on the 
horizon of the nation’s literature, that a genius of the first 
magnitude had appeare2l. The munificent Kali Prasanna 
Sinha, translator of the Mahahharata, was one of tiie strongest 
admirers of Madhu Sudan, and he convened a meeting of the 
literary society which he had established to honour the great 
poet. Rajas Pratap Chandra and Isvar Chandra, the cultured 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, the talented Rama Prasad Roy and 
Digambar Mitra and many others were present on this 
occasion Madhu Sudan was duly honoured, and the first 
edition of his Meghanad-Badh was exhausted within one year. 

It was in this year, ISfil, that Madliu Sudan published 
his third drama, Krishna Kumari, of which we have spoken 
in the last chapter, as well as his sweet and musical but un¬ 
finished work Brajangana. And the following year witnessed 
the publication of the spirited epistles known as the Bitangana. 
Within four years, from 1858 to 1862, he built up a literary 
reputation such as has not been equalled in Bengal in this 
century, or in any proceeding century. 

In 1862, Madhu Sudan Datta left India for Europe. He 
remained in Europe five years, was tailed to the Bar, and 
composed a book of Bengali sonnets which is well known to 
our countrymen. In 1867 he returned from Europe and began 
practice as a barrister in Calcutta.^ He began well, but the 
poet was not fitted for the ceaseless endeavours and the prosaic 
duties of a lawyer’s vocation. Madhu Sudan’s liabilities 
increased, and his income dwindled away from year to year. 
His health failed, and his wife who was true to him to the 
last began also to suffer in health. Friends ceased to lend 
when thcare was no hope of repayment, his two children and 
his wife suff^ed the pangs of want before his eyes, and mental 

1 It was in this year that I had tha pleasure of first seeing the great 
poet. A friend who accompanied me was a great admirer of Madhn 
Sudan’s poetry as I mysnlf > and Madhu Sudan did us the favour of reading 
some portions of his Mtghanad to ns. He was then, what bs Mwagrs was 
in life, genial, kind-hearted, and good, but carelmi and inqiiufidoiit. 
Miafortones darkfr closed over the last yean of hia life, and within aix 
yean after I had seen him so genial and so fall of life, Madhn Sudan 
waa no more. 
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anxiety and bodily infinnities prostrated him in 1873. He 
laboured in his death-bed to obtain some pecuniary relief, and 
composed the Mayakanan, tinged with the tragic sadness which 
marked the dose of his life. 

Jay Krishna Muldierji of Uttarpara gave Madhu Sudan a 
home in that place, but the poet never recovered from the 
ii^imities that were preying on him. He returned to 
Calcutta, and without a home to call his own, he took shelter 
in the charitable hospital of Alipur. Three days before the 
poet’s death, his faithful and much-suffering wife Henrietta 
breathed her last. Madhu Sudan heard of this and with tears 
in his eyes repeated the sad lines from Macbeth: 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. &c. 

He died on the 29th June, 1873. 

It is not possible within our limits to review the different 
works of the great poet in detail, and it would be useless to 
review them cursorily. We will therefore confine our remarks 
to one of his works, Meghanad Badh, which is the greatest 
literary producttion of this century. 

Meghanad Badh Kavya is a story from the Ramayana, 
and relates to the death of Meghanad or Indrajit, the most 
renowned and powerful of the sons of Ravana. Ravana stole 
the wife of Rama' in his absence, and Rama with his brother 
Lakshmana crossed with a large army to Ceylon, and invaded 
Lanka, the capital of Ravana. That great king sent army after 
army against the besiegers, but the adamantine chain was not 
broken, and every army and every general sent against the 
besieging force perished. 

The first book opens with a description of Ravana’s court, 
Ravana being sunk in sorrow at the news of the death of 
his son Birbahu and the destruction of the force sent with him 
against Rama. Ravana laments the death of aH the great 
warriors who have fallen fighting against the foe, and com- 
jpares bis great city to a festive house in which the lights are 
eHie by one extingui^ed, and the merry sound of harp and 
Ibite bushed into sfience. At his request the wounded soldier, 
who bad rdhimed from the battle, recounts the deeds of his 
Son in a spirited description which rouses Ravana from his 
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grief. He mounte on the walls of Lanka» reproaches the great 
oc^R for wearing a fett^ of stone to cross over Rama's army, 
and brnns into grief at the si|^t of Birbahu’s coipse stretched 
on the field of battle. He returns to his palace which is 
suddenly filled with the voice of woe; Chitrangada the 
bereaved mother of Birbahu enters. She had been blessed, 
she says, with one pricdess treasure, and had deposited it 
with the king, even as a dove deposits her young in the dark 
hcdlow of trees. The king is the protector of poor men’s 
property, where is poor Chitrangada's treasure now? Ravana 
is stung with the reproach of his queen and determines on 
instant war. At his command the city resounds with the 
soui^ of war, and horses and elephants and cars and ranks 
of warriors fill the streets. Indrajit or M^hanad, the sole 
surviving son of Ravana, hears that his father has resolved to 
go to war in person. He hastens to Lanka from his country 
seat, and is permitted by his father to lead the army. ’ 

The second book is a description of the heavens. Indra 
is informed Meghanad’s resolution to fight Rama the next 
day. Meghanad is invincible in war, and Indra therefore 
repairs with his wife to the great and benign Uraa to pray fcwr 
the safety of Rama. The conversation that ensues breathes 
softness, and is worthy of the celestial speakers. Indra 
pleads the cause of the virtuous Rama, robbed of his wife Sita 
by the unrighteous Ravana. The wife of Indra takes up the 
tale, and expatiates on the woes of Sita, now ronfincd in a 
forest in Lanka, where she weeps day and night for her virtuous 
lord. Uma answers them with a gracious smile that her lord 
Siva favours the family of Ravana, and she is powerless to aid 
Rama. Suddenly a sweet fragrance fills the heavens, and the 
sound of distant bells is wafted in the air. Rama in distant 

2 Uttar karild tave cdrunetrd deri 
eitrdhgadd ; — “deSavairi ndse ye sammef 
eiibAakfone janma tdr ; dhanya vde mani 
hena vir praeuner praed hh&gyamU^ 

* * « • 

tava haimasimhasan die yujhieht ki dMaratkl ? 

• * • • 

it«, kahat e kid agni jvMiy&ehe aji lankdpure ? 
hdy, ndth, nijakarmaphde, 
majHie rSkfoskide aponi”! 
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Lanka is offering his prayers to the benign great Uma. Unut 
can resist no longer. She repairs to **her husband Siva» in¬ 
terrupts him in the midH: o£ his devotions, and obtains a 
promise that Lakshmana would«kill Meghanad on the 
following day. A message is sent to the goddess Maya who 
sends down celestial arms to Rama. Rama is hill of 
gratitude to the gods, and enquires how this debt can ever be 
repaid. Gratitude to gods, tndy replies the celestial messen¬ 
ger, consists in supporting and cherishing the poor, in restrain¬ 
ing the passions, in living in the paths of virtue, and in 
adherence to truth. The gift of sandal and flower-and silken 
cloth is despised by gods if the giver is impure. 

The third book is one of the most striking and beautiful 
in the whole work. Pramila, the wife of Meghanad, is discon¬ 
solate at the absence of her lord, and longs to leave her coun¬ 
try-seat and repair to Lanka where her lord has gone. But 
the way lies through Rama’s army, how can Pramila go? 
enquires her hand-maid. Pramila, no less favoured with valour 
than with the beauty, answers with pride and indignation 
when the mountain-stream leaves her home for the ocean, who 
can obstruct her course?^ At her command her maids and 
attendants, all valiant warriors, conceal or heighten their 
charms by donning armour and grasping the martial spear, 
and martial music proclaims the march of the beautious 
Amazons. Rama wiU not fight with women, he willingly and 
even respectfully lends a passage, and the radiant file of valour 
and beauty passes by, illumining the darkness of the night. 
Rama, struck with the sight, can scarcely believe that it was 
not a gorgeous dream. 

In fine contrast to the spirited desciptions of the third 
book, the fourth is full of pathos and tenderness and 
dwells on the woes of poor Sita, tnow a captive of 

9 rufild danav-bdld preanUd riipaai ! 

**ki hahdit vdsumtl ? forvat-grha ckd4i 
hdhitdy pave nadl tindhur uddUe, 
kdr Aena iddhya ye ee rodht tdr gdtit 
detnav'Wa^inl dmt, rtdcpt^hfula-vadhUf 
rdva^ haiur mama, meghndd evdmi, — 

Ant ki aakkt, bkikhdrl rdghave ? 
paUva Uthhdg dji bhiiija‘ide ; 
tiekkive kemone mart nivdn nfmafw T*' 
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Ravaaa. Oae lady alone erf Ravana* ** s family, Saraiua, che wife 
of Bibhisan, sympathises with her, and repairs lo her. and 
listens to her tales of fewmer days. Sita narrates how after 
leaving Ayodhya with Rama and Lakshmana, she dwelt in the 
forest of Pan^abati and enjoyed the forest life, how wild 
flewers bloomed round her cottage and the sweet and joyous 
chirp of forest birds waked her every mmming, how peacocks 
danced before her and wild deer came in herds as her guests, 
and how she hospitably entertained these innocent dwellers of 
the forest. She adorned herself by the margin of the lake 
with fresh flowers, and her dear lord, pleased with her new 
dress, would address her as the fairy of the woods ! Will 
poor Sita meet her lord again and serve him with her affec¬ 
tion?* Hie narrator can proceed no further, she weeps 
bitter tears in woe. Sarama entreats her not to proceed further 
if those recollections give her pain, but poor Sita would fain 
proceed. The river filled by the rains pours forth its water 
on both sides, and the heart that is full of grief finds relief 
in imparting its grief to others. Sarama cannot choose but 
listen. In the forest of Panchabali, Sita heard the voice of 
fairies in sylvan sounds, and saw their dance in the glimmer 
of the sunbeams on the lake. Sometimes she would walk with 
Rama by the river, and view on her spacious bosom new hea¬ 
vens, new stars, new radiant moons. Sometimes she would 
dimb a neighbouring hill, and there sit at the feet of Rama, 
even as a creeper winds round a tree. There she heard from 

*ff€Cthd gimvkhir muhh ludU tusvane 
jhart peta vdridhM, hahiUl jOnahi, 
madhura-bhdfini $ati OAart MtanbJiSfi 
ta ram Oref ^ aitdr paramd 

tumi, $akhi 1 pOrvahatha Bunivdre yadi 
ioehd tava, tahi dmi, kuna man diya\ 

**e/Unu tnord, aulocane, goidvan-Ura- 
hapot kapotl yedhd ucea vrla^OreO/^^ 
bdddhi nid thdkt aukke ; efUnu ghor vom, 
ndm padeavafl, martye, aura-vana-aama^ 

• • • • 
hdy, aakhi, dr ki to pdva prdtumdtke ? 
dr hi a po4d ddkhi e ehdr janame 
dakhive ae pd duhhdnididr aaraae 
rdjtv } he ddrup vidtU, 

K fdjpe pdtd e ddal tomdr aamUpe ? 
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him various discourses on sacred subjects, even as Uma hears 
the Vedas and the Puranas from the immortal lips of Siva on 
mount Kailasa. Will poor Sita hear the music of that voice 
again ? Even now, in the solitude where she lives, she thinks 
she hears that voice,—will she never hear that music again? 
Thus Sita’s story goes on. ^e nsmrates how in that forest 
Ravana went in the disguise of a bcgger and stole her, how 
Jatayu obstructed his passage, how Sita fell into a swoon and 
dreamt a dream, how Ravana was victorious and brought Sita 
to Lanka. 

In the fifth book, Maya, the goddess of illusion, sends a 
dream to Lakshmana. The vision comes to him in the guise 
of his mother, and asks him to worship Chandi at her temple 
situated in the north of Lanka. Lakshmana obeys, and Uma 
appears in person and blesses him. Meghanad also rises with 
the dawn from the embraces of PTamila, takes an affecting leave 
of his mother, and repairs to a temple to finish his devotions 
before going to war. 

The sixth book describes the death of Meghanad. and is 
in our opinion about the weakest in the whole work. Rama 
has not the heart to let his brother go and do battle with the 
terrible foe in the heart of Lanka, but at last consents. 
Lakshmana, dressed in celestial armour, and accompanied by 
Bihhisan, repairs to Lanka concealed by Maya from the eyes 
of all. Meghanad suddenly sees his foe in the house of wor¬ 
ship, and mistakes him for a god in disguise, but Lakshmana 
soon undeceives him. He will not even allow Meghanad to 
don his armour or furnish himself with arms, but Meghanad 
strikes Lakshmana on the forehead with a cup. and Lakshmana 
falls into a swoon. M!aya revives him, Meghanad is bewil¬ 
dered with strange sights by Maya, and Lakshmana kills him. ® 


dhanvh, ni^ho^d a»i 
rdftidnii; ; jhdaaUd pheiidk-idoke 
nayan 1 Adyre andha arindem h<di 
indrajit hhadgdghdtt pa^d hAiUtde 

• • • 

pramttdr rSmetar nayan n&eila^ 
dtfna-vt$thrt%te hdy akaamdt %atl 
murchUd tinddr-vindu aundar Mdfa ! 


konitdrdra'^ 
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It is this portion of the work which we regret the most. The 
death of Meghanad is not worthy of him. In his anxity to 
magjhify the prowess of his hero the poet forgets that Laksh- 
mana himself is also a warrior. In the original Ramayana 

Lakshmana kills Meghanad in fair hght. Our poet arms 

Lakshmana with celestial arms, conducts him with another 

warrior Bibhisan to meet Meghanad who is perfectly unpre¬ 

pared, and even then, Lakshmana is struck down. The poet 
forgets that the prowess erf a warrior is set off best by repre¬ 
senting his foeman as worthy of his steel, not by representing 
him as a child. Homer, from whom our poet frequently 
borrows his ideas, has not represented Hector as a child in 
order to adequately describe the prowess of Achilles. 

The seventh book is in many respects the sublimcsi in the 
work. Siva, who is always inclined in favour of Ravana, is 
affected at the death of Meghanad, and sends a messenger 
to fill Ravana with his own prowess to give him a day for 
revenge. The minor gods descend in a body to assist Rama, 
nor is he unworthy of celestial assistance. Indra gazes on 
Rama as on a rival king of the heavens, and Kftrtikeya sees his 
own image in the young and bold Lakshmana! Ravana’s few 
dignified yet affecting words to the breaved mother of 
Meghanad, his address to his .army, the spirited conduct and 
reply of his troops, and the stirring description of the battle 
that ensues find no parallel in the literature of Bengal. 
Nowhere, except in the pages of Homer, has battle between 
more than mortal combatants been so vividly, so powerfully 
described. Ravana is intent on killing I,akshmana. the slayer 
of his son, and vain are the attempts to resist his course. 
Indra, 'the king of the heavens, cannot hurl his thunder, for 
a higher power checks him; and Kartikeya retires wonded and 
smiling when it is whispered to him that Siva has filled 
Ravana with his own prowess. Rama comes forward, but! 
Ravana wants his brother Lakshnana and will not fight with 
the elder brother. Hanuman, Sugriva. and the other leaders 
of Rama’s forces quail before Ravana, till the latter at last 
finds out Lakshmana fighting like a young lion, and they both 


murch^ld rSkaa$endrdni mandodari ietfi 
/kiambitc ! mOtrkote nidrSy kMdth 
SHtihil drtandda^ 
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eagerly mingle in a dubious coml^t. Gods and men gaze 
with wonder on the furious battle, and Ravana himself in the 
midst of the combat pauses in admiration of the valour* and 
prowess of his young and undaunted foe. But none can 
oppose Ravana to*day, and Lakshmana falls as a falling star, 
the celestial arms sounding at his fall.' 

Who shall describe the woes of Rama on the dreadful 
night after the battle, when Lakshmana lay with other great 
warriors dead on the field? The eighth book commences with 
this touching scene. Stars twinkle in the sky. the batrie-held 
is lighted by fires here and there, and Rama bemoans the 

0 pd&ila satrase caudikt 
raghuaainya, {jal yuthii jtmtjal hhAhgUe 
kolshale); 

• • • * 

aamniukhe raksaJj heiUa Idiimnne^ 
deodkrti ! 

• • • • 

*'etak§aw re lakfmay" kahUa sarofe 
r&van “c randiictre yaintt ki tore 
narddhnm V’ 

* • * • 

kukaane angnr yr'ir haifi durmati, 
paSili rakfoadlaye torrei dhari, 
hnriU rdkanaa-ratna mifdga jagde”^ 

• * • • 

nttarUS bhimnSdt ammitrUkeiafl, 

“kaairakvh janma vutma, rakaakvlapati, 
nfihi dari uome dnU 

• • • • 

dkt/ nirdriva aok tarn, preri lom& putrarar yathd"^ 
rdf da tvmuf ran, alhild via may e 
ifer near dohd p&ne i 

• * • • 

aaviamaye rakfordj kahUa, *'t'dhhdni 
r^rpm^ tor dmi aaumitfi-keSarl !** 

* « • • 

kintu ndki rakfd dji mor Ad<e|” 
smart putravare kur hdndd aarofe 
mahdSahH ! 

• • • • 

bhimdghdte pad'da hkdtiAa 

lahpman nakfotra yatkd ; vdjda jhMjhani 

dera aaira, raktaarote dbkdhtn eve)| 
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death of Lakshmana, the companion of all his toils, the 
affectionate brother who had left his home, his wife, and his 
kingdom to attend on him. Uma is affected, and with the 
permission of her lord Siva, she sends Maya to take Rama to 
the realm of shades, whefe Rama*s father will tell him the 
means of reviving Lakshmana to life. The poet borrows from 
Homer as well from Hindu mythology' in his description of 
hell. Maya takes Rama through regions where sinners are 
punished after death. He then passes over to those happy 
regions where the good and virtuous live after death. There 
he meets his father who tells him of a medicine by which 
Lakshmana is eventually brought back to life. 

The last book describes the funeral of Meghanad. A 
truce of seven days is granted by Rama at Ravana’s request. 
Pramila mounts the pyre with the corpse of her lord after 
taking an affecting farewell of her maids and companions, 
and Ravana bursts into an exclamation of bitter, heart-felt 
grief, at the loss of the bravest of his warriors and the dearest 
of his sons.’ 


Other Poets 

Ranga Lai Banerji was a contemporary of Madhu Sudan, and 
his first work, Padminir Upakhyan came out in the same year 
with Madhu Sudan’s first work, Sarmishlha, in 1858. It is 
a spirited poem on a well-known episode of Rajput history, and 
was much admired. It was followed by his Karmadevi and 
Surasuvdari; but the fame of the poet was soon eclipsed by 

'‘affraaari rakfordj kahild kdtare ; 

"chUa aid mt.ghndd^ mudiva atitime 
t nayandvay dmi iomdr aammukhe ;— 

* * * • 

kaxvtari-gaurar-ravi rira rdhugrdaa ! 
aerinu iirere dmi hahu yatna kari, 
labhite ki ei phdl ? kemane phiriva 
hdyre, ke kave more, pkiriva kemane 
iunya farikddhdme dr ? 

• 

hd putra ! hd virah^tl^ ! eirajayl rai^ 
iJi mdtah rdk^aaa-lak^mi ! H pdpe likhild 
e pidd ddfun ridhi rSvaner hhdle V' 
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the brighter star of Madhu Sudan’s genius. Ranga Lai died 
in 1887. 

* 

Among the many poets who are still spared to us, and 
who continue to enrich the Bengali langauge, we must single 
out three who stand pre-eminent. tHem Chandra Banerji is 
the Nestor among the living poets, and was born in 1838. . His 
spirited verse, full of fire and of feelii^, won the admiration 
of the reading public even when the fame of Madhu Sudan 
w'as in the ascendant; his patriotic Lyric on India is known 
by heart to a large circle of readers, and his more ambitious 
epic. Britra Sanhar, is instinct with beauty. But perhaps 
Nabin Chandra Sen has struck a still deeper chord in the 
hearts of his countrymen. His first great work. Palasir 
Juddha came like a surprise and a joy to his countrymen, 
and pleased the reading public by its freshness and vigour and 
voluptuous sweetness. His great epic on Krishna is still in 
progress; and his last work Amitabha on the life and teach¬ 
ings of Buddha, somewhat after the style of Arnold’s Light 
of Asia, sustains and enhances the reputation of the great 
poet of the Hindu revival of the present day. And lastly, 
Rabindranath Tagore, youngest son of the venerable 
Debendra Nath Togore, has distinguisthed himself in poetry, 
drama and fiction, and his matchless songs are sung in every 
cultured home in Bengal. Some other poets have also dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their talent and genius. Pandit 
Siva Nath Sastri’s Nirbasiter Bilap is a work of great merit, 
feeling and pathos. Ananda Chandra Mitra is an eccentric 
genius, and his Helena Kabya and Mitra Kabya are written 
with feeling in forcible verse. Krishna Chandra Mazumdar’s 
Sadbhab Satak is a wellknown and meritorious tvork. And 

•i 

Behari Lai Chakrabarti’s Banga Sundari and other poems 
display power and feeling. A host of other writers have written 
meritorious works too. much numerous to mention. 

It is a sign of the times that female writers have within 
the last ten or fifteen years entered within the arena of Bengali 
poetry. Foremost among them should be mentioned the name 
of Srimati Kamini Sen, nov/ Mrs. K. N. Rai. Her beautiful 
verses collected under the name of Alo-o-Chaya, (Light and 
Shade), portray the dignity of suffering and of work with 
delicacy to touch and depth tff feeling which are remarkable. 
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Srimati Man Kumari’s Kusumanjali is a work of merit. 
Srimati Girindra Mohini Datta followed with her Asrukam, in 
which the unutterable woes of a Hindu widow are portrayed 
by pne who has felt them, and can express them with power 
and with eloquence. To the same class belongs the poetry 
o£ Rani Mrinalini of Paikpara, whose Nirjharini is a marvel 
from the pen of a young widow of sixteen. Lines like those 
quoted below ^ strike a chord in every feeling heart, and dis¬ 
play a depth of despair and an eloquent simplicity of real 
sorrow, which our greatest poets can scarcely excel. 

Thus the first emotion which has inspired our poetesses, 
and to which they have given eloquent expression, is one of 
suffering, of sorrow for the dead, of duty towards the living. 
These are sacred feelings which most forcibly appeal to the 
female mind, and naturally enough our poetesses have received 
their first inspiration from these feelings. Wc welcome them in 
the field of literature and poetry, and we hope that as years roll 
by. and as they take an increasing share of literary work on 
themselves, they will also lake a larger and more compre¬ 
hensive view of life with all its varied feelings and hopes, joys 
and sorrows. For real Ufe in ils widest manifestation and 
its deepest meaning is the truest poetry.-nreal life, painted in 
those colours which gleam from the heaven of the poet’s 
Imagination, and tiurn the veriest dew drops into pearls! 


8 du$tar e bhavanadi 
kShdr dhariva hdt, 
e durgam vancepatKt 
kt ydvt dmSr 

* • 



yadio ekvUl dm 

tomard ta yar nao ; 
pitdr santdn yadi, 
dmdr ta bhdi haoj 
etyt dekha $neha vind 
ekti bhaginl mare, 
dhara ahhdifiT kdt 
tomord karund fcorej 
edtht loo tomdder 


e vietlr^ karma patht, 
hhete ytM ndi ydi 

SudAu i sadifar-sretej 



CHAPTER XIX 


Banrim Chandra Ckatixriea and his Novels * 

(2838-1894) 

Bankjm Chandra is in prose what Madhu Sudan is in verse,— 
the founder of a new style, the exponent of a new idea. In 
creative inagination, in gorgeous description, in power to con¬ 
ceive and in skill to describe, Madhu Sudan and Bankim 
Chandra stand apart from the other writers of the century; 
they arc the first, the second is nowhere. And if the poet’s 
conceptions are more lofty and more sublime, the novelist’s 
creaticms are more varied, have more of human interest' 
and appeal more touchingly to our softer emotions. The 
palm must be given to the poet who has bodied forth beingis^ 
of heaven and earth and the lower rigions in gorgeous verse 
which sprang into existence like an echo to his ideas; but 
the reader, after he has traversed the universe on the wings of 
the mighty poet, will descend with a sense of pleasure to the 
homely scenes of the novdist, peopled with figures and faces 
so true and life-like, so sparkling and animated, so rich in 
their variety and beauty, that they seem to be a world by 
themselves, created by the will of the great enchanter! 

Bankim Chandra was bom in 1838, in the same year with 
the poet Hem Chadra Banerjea. He was the stm of Jadab 
Chandra Chatterjea, who served Government for many years 
as Deputy Collector, and them retired on pension. Bankim 
Chandra was educated in the Hooghly College and then in 
the Presidency College of Calcutta. Ihe Calcutta University 
was now founded, and Bankim Chandra obtained his degree, 
and was die first B.A. in India. 

In his early years, he with Dina Bandhu Mitra served 
apprenticeship in the Prabhakar journal undar the veteran 
Isvar Chandra Gupta, and Bankim Chandra no doubt 
acquired mudi of his ease and fecility of writing from this 
early exercise. Shordy after he had passed his B. A. Examina¬ 
tion, he was appoint^ a Deputy Cdlector, and he served in 
different districts. But literary ambition was his ruling 
passion, and he laboured to achieve something new and great 
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in ptbse as Madhu Sudan had done in verse. Both 
in^ired by European models but were sustainod by their own 
gedius, and both of them thoroughly assimilated new ideus 
with the spirit of them country’s thought and literature. 
Madhu Sudan wrote a throughly Hindu epic« thou^ inspired 
by Homer, and Bankim Chandra wrote novels of Hindu life, 
though his imagination was fired by the wonderful creations 
of the prince of modem novelists. Sir V/hlter Scott. 

In 1864, appeared his first historical novel Durges* 
handini, and the literary world in Bengal was taken by 
surprise as it had been three years before, on the publication 
of Meghanad. The boldness of the conception, the skill and 
grace of the execution, and the variety and richness and 
surpassing freshness of the figures which live and move and 
act in this wonderful work, indicated a creative genius of the 
highest order. Nothing so bold and original had been 
attempted in Bet^li prose, nothing so powerful and so life- 
like had been executed in Bengali fiction. The venerable 
Vidyasagar had published his greatest wmrk, Sitar Banabast only 
two years before, and the work was an adaptation of a Sans 
crit drama into Bengali prose. Within two years a new epoch 
seemed to have dawned on the horizon of Bengali prose litera¬ 
ture,—an epoch of original works of the imagination, the like 
of which Bengal had not known before. 

Bankim Chandra did not escape the ridicule which greets 
every new endeavour. Critics and disappointed writers pour¬ 
ed forth their rage on the devoted head of the young author, 
his style, his conceptions, his story, were all condemned, and 
he was put down as a denationalized writer, an iini'iatot of 
European models. But censure and invectives pass off, and 
a work of real genius stands unmoved like a rock rising above 
the waves. And after thirty years, the reading public of Bengal 
acknowledge Durgts-Nandini to be one of me greatest works 
in Bengali literature. 

The ninteenth century has indeed been a bright century 
for Bengali literature. But if we were called upon to point 
out the brightest decade within this century, we should unhesi¬ 
tatingly point to the ten years from 1854 to 1864. More ori¬ 
ginal work, more substantial and lasting work, was done 
Within that decade than either before or after. The eminent 

10 
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Vidyasagar inaugurated the great widow-mairiage movement, 
and also published his greatest work, Sitar Bamabasp within this 
decade. Ram Narayan Tarkaratna began and Dina Bandhu 
Mitra completed the inauguration *of the modem Bengali 
drama within these years. Madhu Sudan erected bis monu¬ 
mental epic in blank verse, and Bankim Chandra founded 
his new school of fiction, within this memorable decade. It 
seems as if the literary activity of the century reached its cul¬ 
minating point in the decade closing in 1864. All the best 
works of the best writers, Vidyasagar, Dina Bandhu, Madhu 
Sudan and Bankim Chandra were crowded within those, 
ten years. 

Having won spurs by his first endeavour, Bankim Chandra 
did not let the grass under his feet.. The weird and wild 
story of Kapala Kundala is perhaps a more wonderful creation 
of the writer’s fancy than even his first great work. And 
Mrinalini which followed, although less sustained than its 
predece^rs, is enlivened by some characters which only a 
(tiue poet can conceive. 

Eight years had now elapsed since the publication of 
Durges'Nandini, and in 1872, Bankim Chandra formed the idea 
of issuing a first class literary magazine in Bengali. The 
Banga Darsan was accordingly started, and under the editor, 
ship of Bankim Chandra, this new magazine rapidly rose in 
popularity and in fame. 

The literary activity of Bankim knew no bounds. Tur¬ 
ning aside from his favourite historical romances, Bankim 
Chandra began to publish in the Banga Darsan a social tale 
which soon attracted thousands of readers. Bisha Briksha is 
the first and most powerful of Bankim Chandra's social novels. 
Besides this stmy, continued in the magazine from month to 
month, other articles animated by wit or replete with infor¬ 
mation of the most varied kind, and all written in Bankim 
Chandra’s matchless style, soon made the Banga Darsan the 
most popular as it was the most ably written journal of the 
day. Bankim Chandra now became ^e sole king of the lite- 
rary world as Isvar Chandra Gupta had been in an early part 
of the century, and his long rule continued for over twentv 
years till the day of his death. During this period Bankim 
Chandra had no equal and no rival. Madhu Sudan and Dina 
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Bandhu died in 1873. Akshay Kumar and Vidyasagar had 
practically retired from literary work. Hem Chandra’s 
g;re^test and best works had already appeared, and the sound 
o£ his harp was now rarely heard. Ajid the younger gene- 
ration of writers and poets looked up with veneration to the 
great author of Durges Nandini and Bisha Briksha, and sul> 
mitted to his literary sway. Many of them wrote in the Banga 
Darsan, many profited by his example, advice and help, all 
owned him as their king. > 

Novels, social and historical, now came out in rapid sue* 
cession from the fertile pen of the great writer, and his style, 
always rich and harmonious, became more and more simple 

1 It WM in 1872, when the Banga Darsan was started, that Bankini 
Chandra suggested to me to write in Bengali tongue. As the incideht 
throws some light on Bankim Chandra’s zeal for his country’s literature, 
the reader will pardon my narrating it. Bankim Chandra was a young 
Deputy Collector when my father, twenty years his senior, was an 
honoured and experienced Deputy Collector and was meditating retirement 
from service. Bankim Chandra was often in the same district with my 
father, regarded him with the highest i-espect, and lamented his death, 
when my father died in the performance of public duty in 1861, like that 
of an elder and honoured relation. Bankim Chandra always took an 
interest in me, ten years his junior, and tried to enlist me in the cause 
of vernacular literature. It was in 1872, when we were talking about 
the Banga Darsan, that 1 happened to express my i^preciation of some 
of the characters of Bankim’s novels. “If you appreciate Bengali litera¬ 
ture thus,” said the >’eteran novelist, “why do you not work for it?” 
“I, write in Bengali !” said 1 with some surprise, "why, I have never 
written anything in Bengali. I do not know tlie Bengali style.” “Style !” 
said he, “why, what a man of your education will write will be Bengali 
style, and your cultured feelings will do the rest.” “Yon will never live 
by your writings in English,” said he on this or on another occasion, 
“look at others. Your uncles Gobind Chandra and Shashi Chandra and 
Madhu Budan Datta were the beat educated men of the Hindu College in 
their day. Qovind Chandra and Shashi Chandra’s English poems will 
never live, Madhu Sudan’s Bengali poetry will live as long as the 
Bengali language will live.” These words created a deep insptession in 
me, and two years after this conversation, my first Bengali work, Banga 
Bijsta, was out in 1874. When that work was issuing in another Bengali 
magazine, Bankim Chandra’s Chandra Htkhar was appearing in the 
Banga Danan, He wrote to me of my rival work with his utmost good 
feeling, and once wrote humorously, “1 am crowding my canvas with 
characters ^-4t won’t do for a veteran like me to be beaten by a 
yoongster !** 
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aad perfect with ligt. Hit Uebi C^udhurani and Amnda 
M«IIm aad Krishna Kanter Will and other novels, hit lighter 
tales sparkling with the richest humour, and his social, ^is-- 
tofical and critical essays instinct with thought, found thou¬ 
sands of readers all over Bengal. Whatever he touched 
glowed with the light of his genius. For a generation the 
reading world feasted on his unceasing productions; Bengali 
ladies in their zenana bought every new work of Bankim. 
Chandra as it issued from the press, and young men in 
schools and colleges knew his latest utterances by heart. ^ 

In his later years, he began to write on religious subjects. 
His great work on Krishna, Sri Sri Krishnatattva is written on 
the same lines as the thoughtful English work Ecce Homo, 
and created a profound sensation in Bengal. Krishna, nor 
as a deity but as a man, as the great Yadava chief who tried 
to avert war by his wise counsels and ever helped the cause 
of virtue.—this was the theme of his work. And he proved* 
to the perplexity of his orthodox countrymen that the story 
of the amours of Krishna finds no mention in the earliest 
works in Sanscrit literature, and is the mischievous fabrication 
cf later poets. He also took up the study of the Vedas, and' 
felt himself instinctively drawn to the Hindu revival of the* 
present generation, not to the noisy revival of ceremonials 
and forms and hurtful rules, but to the revival of the purer, 
deeper and more catholic monotheism of the Hindus which 
alone can unite and strengthen the nation. 

> The following passage from Indira is a fair specimen of Bankim 
Chandra’s later and simpler style of Bengal! prose :— 

Anek diner par timi 4va^ur-vad! ynitechiiamj ami flni4 vatsare 
pa^iySchil&m, tathSpi e paryanta iSvasurer ghar kari n&ij tahar karan, 
fimSr pit& dhani, ivaSur daridraj vivilher kielmdin parei ^asarar imake 
laite lok pithfiiyachilen, kintn pit& pathailen na ; valilen, “vihaike valio, 
ye, age amdr jemata uparjan karite likhuk—tar par vadhu laiyu yaivetr 
--ekhatt umar meye laiya giya khaoyaiven ki ?| 

Bankim Chandra’s opinion on the question of the remarriage of 
Hindu widows is thus es^lained in his essays on Samaj/a or Equality : — 
AmarS valiva, vidhava vivaha bhilla o nahe manda o nahe ; sakal 
vidhavar vivaha haoya kadaca bhaU nahe, tave vidhavaganer icchamata 
vivihe adhikar tfaaka bhala| ye stri sadhvl, purvapatiko antarik bhala- 

vfisiyachila, se kekhani punarvir pari^ay knrite iccha karo na; .kintu 

yadi kona vidhava .... patir lokantar pare punal^ pannaye icchavatl 
hayen, tave tini avafya tahate adhikatinTj 
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fiankim Chandra was made a Rat Rahadur, and a Com¬ 
panion to the Indian Empire by the Government* and died in 
1^94, lamented by his countrymen. Why is it that so icyr of 
-our literary men live to the of three score and ten ? Ram 
Mohan Roy died at 59*; Isvar Chandra Gupta at 49; Dina 
r.andhu Mitra at 44; Madhu Sudan Datta at 49; and Bankim 
Ghandra at 56. The father of Bengali prose literature, Akshay 
Kumar Datta and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar lived approxi¬ 
mately to the full period of human life, probably because they 
retired from labours early, and passed their old age in repose. 
Akshay Kumar died at 66 and Vidyasagar at 71. 

These were the kings of our literary world in the juresenL 
«ccntur)', and the curious reader can mark the periods of their 
reign as precisely as the reigns of political sovereigns. 1. Ram 
Mohan Roy reigned from 1815 to 1830, Raja Radha Kanta 
sharing his reign and niling over the orthodox section. 
II Isvar Chandra Gupta then reigned from 1830 to 1855, 
Akshay Kumar sharing his rule during the last twelve years. 
III. The venerable Vidyasagar then ascended the throne with 
his memorable movement for the rc-niarriage of Hindu 
widows, and his rule lasted till 1872, Madhu Sudan and Dina 
Bandliu and Bankim Chandra sharing the rule. IV. And 
after a brief and regrettable war over the question of the 
abolition of polygamy, Vidyasagar abdicated the throne; 
JVIadhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu also died in 1875; and 
Bankim became the sole ruler, and reigned over the literary 
world for twenty-two years. 

Other Writers 

The stream of Bengali literature has broadened within the 
last thirty years, since the date of Durges Nmdinit and it is 
> difficult within our limits to give any account of this progress 
and development. The plan which we have pursued in the 
{present work is to confine our remarks to the works <mly of 
the leading writers, and to briefly enumerate others who were 
yheir collaborators or contemporaries. We will fifliow dits 
plan in the [Resent chapter. 

Magazines. Literary magazines, some of great merit, have 
multiplied since the days of the Banga Darsan, but hdve moidy 
been short-lived. The Jnanankur, the Arya Darnm^ the 
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magazines, but have ceased to exist. •The Bkvtati, the Nabya 
Bharat, the Sahivya, the Sadham and the Janmabhumi are 
among the best magazines of the present day. The first named 
journal is conducted by a lady, Srimati Svma Kumari Ghoshal, 
daughter of the venerable Maharshi Debcndra Nath Tagore.. 

Novels. The same lady is the author of Dip Nirmn and 
a number of othor meritorious novels, and it is a sign of the 
times that ladies have taken to writing works of fiction as welt 
as o£ poetry. Sanjib Chandra Chaftterjee, brother of the gifted 
Bankim Chandra, has written Madhabilata, Kanthamala and 
other interesting novels, and Chandra Sekhar Mukerji's* 
Udbhranta Prem is also a well-known work. One of the best 
of modern novels is Svarnalata by the late Tarak Nath 
Ganguli, a simple and pathetic tale of social life in which the 
characters are powerfully delineated. Indra Nath Banerjea’s 
Kalpataru is a humorous but realistic novel of Bengal village 
life. Damodar Vidyananda has written Mrinmayi and a 
number of other stories, Chandi Charan Banerjea has com¬ 
posed Monorama’s Griha and other moral domestic tales, and 
Chandi Charan Sen has published Nanda Kumar and other 
historical novels of orthodox proportions. Pandit Siva Nath 
Sastri, who has distinguished himself by his poetry and hisi 
religious wcarks, has also composed Mejo Bau and other 
meritorious works of fiction ; and Rabindranath Tagore, one 
of the foremost poets of the day, has composed short tales which 
bear the stamp of his genius. Devi Prasanna Roy Chowdhury 
has written a number of interesting tales; and the veteran 
dramatist Mano Mohan Basu has written a meritorious tale 
about Ranjit Sinha, called Dulin. To complete the list, men¬ 
tion may be made of Banga Bijeta and three other talcs of 
Indian History by the present writer, as well as his social 
novels, Sansar and Samaj. 

Essays. Bankim Chandra’s thoughtful essays in the 
Banaga Darsttn on literary, social and scientific subjects were 
largely read by bis countrymen all over Bengal, and the 
example he set has been equally followed. Foremost amtHig 
the essayists oi the present day is Kali Prasanna Ghosh of 
Daioca, whose Frabhat Chinia and Nibhrita Chinta and other 
kboug^lfal essays are widely read and appreciated. Raf 
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Kri^a Mukeijea.and ChAndi^ Nath Basu were among the 
most eminent of Batikim Gliandra^s collaborators, and have 
v/ritten much that is valuable and thoughtful. Ra) Krishna 
was a man of accurate scholarship and learning, and his 
Pfabandhas are marked by a spirit of honest research. 
Chandra Nath Basu has distinguished himself more by his 
critical and social essays, like his SukurUala Tatm and his 
Hindutva. Dvijendra Nath Tagore, son of the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, has written much that is philosophical 
and thoughtful in his Tatva Prakas and other essays. Other 
writers of lesser note are adding to the stock of our current 
prose literature. 

Religion and Antiquities. The Asiatic Society continues 
to publish meritorious editions of ancient Sanscrit works, and 
many private Pandits and Editors arc engaged in the same 
patriotic task. Our concern however is with Bengali transla¬ 
tions and compilations, as they enrich the literature of 
Bengal, at the same time that they add to the store of our 
antiquarian knowledge. Pandit San as rata Samasrami is the 
profoundest Vedic scholar in Bengal, and has done much for 
the spread of knowledge by his editions and translations of 
lajurveda and Sama Veda and his researches in his journals. 
Mention may also be here made of the edition and translation 
of the Rig Veda by the present writer which caused a sensation 
among his orthodox countrymen in 1885. An abridged 
compilation and translation of the entire body of Hindu 
.sacred literature by the same writer is now in course of 
publication under the title of Hindu Sastra? The late Dr. 
Ram Das Sen published a number of valuable essays on Indian 
antiquities, and Ptafulla Chandra Banerjea has written on the 
Hindus and the Greeks. Mahesh Chandra Pal and Sita Nath 
Datta have edited and translated the Upanishads, and Kailas 
Chandra Sinha is a laborious worker in the field of antiquities. 
Excellent editions and translations of the Bhagavat^ta havt^ 
been published by several writers, and the Bangabasi prest 
has presented the reading public with a translation of the 
Dharma Sastras, and also published the Puranas. The ei^ 
thusiastic Sisir Kumar Ghosh is engaged in writing a life of 

• StaM poblislMd la two votaaMf.--Bd. 
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wiMi aU ibe Imow of a true bcUcvort an^ 
editoia and umAatoin, wkom mvm are legioni are enfSi^ 
in editinp, trauilatiii^ and ducjdatiug ancient worfui. Mltcii 
of t|i|» -worli i« perhaps superficial and even narrow in its 
icepe and objea* and is not therefore liltely to Ifist. But*in 
spite of all that is sectarian and holloa, the increased Attention 
now bestowed on ancient Hindu scriptures is likely to be 
attended with the best results, and will have the ultimate 
efiect of drawing the people closer to the nourishing and life- 
giving faith of the Upanishads and the Vedanta and the 
BUagavat^tas which has been, and ever will be, the true faith 
of the Hindus. 

History. History continues to be studied in English, and 
little progress has been made in this subject in the Bengali 
language, except in the matter of school books. Rajani Kanta 
Gupta's History of the Sepoy War is however a valuable and 
meritorious work, compiled from original sources. 

Scientific Worrs. Scientific instruction must also con¬ 
tinue to be imparted in this country through the medium ol 
the English language for a long time to come. Ahtnas 
Chandra Kabiratna’s translations and editions of Sanscrit 
medical works deserve praise. 

Biographies. It is a hopeful sign of the times that there 
has been a remarkable development in our bic^aphical 
literature within the present generation. Some meritorious 
lives of the great men of other nations have been compiled, 
but the best biographical works in Bengali are the lives of 
Bengali authors. Pandit Ram Gati Nyayaratna’s History of 
Bengali Literature is a praiseworthy compilation of the lives 
of our best writers. Nagendra Nath Chatterjea’s life of Ram 
Mohan Roy is a meritorious work, but does not do full justice 
to its great subject. Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi’s life of 
Akshay Ruioar Liattai Jogendra hjfath Base’s life of l^dhu 
Sudan Batta, and Chandi Charan Banerjea’s life of Vidyasaga^ 
have been referred to in the preceding pages, and are eithaustive 
and exceUeni works which leave litde fP he dedred^ 

PogxRY AND Drama. Mention haa be^ made of the living 
dramatists and poets at the close of the last two chapi«n» and 
it is needless therefore to enumerate them here. 

• PaUished in two -voltaium Mdss dtm tiMa if IbfSl fiMsaagi Ig t9QB. 
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General Intellectual Progress 
(Nineteenth century.') 

Progress in Literature in ihe 19th century 

In the last seven chapters wc have traced the progress of 
Beiigali literature in the nineteenth century; it is a progress 
whi^ we can contemplate with pleasure and with legitimate 
pride. Not a decade has passed but has brought forth new 
writers and a marlted development. In the early tens and 
twenties, the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy carried on the work 
of progress, and the conservative section, headed by the 
learned Raja Radha Kanta Deb, stood up for ancient ritesi 
and customs; and the result was the formation of a healthy 
and vigorous prose literature. In the thirties, the poet Isvar 
Chandra Gupta came on the stage, and enriched Bengali- 
poetry with his flowing and witty and interminable verse, 
displaying a copious power of the language unsuspected 
before. In the forties, more earnest workers came on the field; 
Akshay Kumar's dignified instructions, literary, scientific and 
moral, were listened to by the advanced school of readers in 
Bengal, and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar began his manly work 
in the cause of educational, social and literary reforms. In 
the fifties. Ram Narayan Tarkaratna founded the school of 
modern Bengali drama, and the great Madhu Sudan Datta 
Merected his monumental epic in blank verse. In the sixties, 
Dina Bandhu Mitra developed dramatic literature, and 
Bankim Chandra began his new school of fiction and his long 
and brilliant rule in the world of letters which has terminated 
only with his death. In the seventies and eighties, new writers 
rose to distinction, and the genius of Hem Chandra, Nabin 
'Chandra and Rabindranath sheds a lustre on the closing 
years of this eventful century. » 

1. Fat a detailed and upto^data acooDiife of die daiigaB Qtaratof* 
tgad the social oaBditioli of Bengal in tlila period, sea ft. R. l>e : 
Jgtnstdi in tke Nimttentk 'Ceatifry, Calcutta, 1969. 
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But when we have spoken of the Bengali writers of the 
century, we have given only a partial and imperfect account 
of our country's progress. Englishmen are now the rulers 
of India, the work of administration and of the courts of justice 
i;> carried on in English, higher Education is imparted in 
En^ish, and the English is the one language in which the peo¬ 
ple of the different provinces in India can communicate with, 
each other. Much of the literary work of our countrymen 
must therefore be done, and has been done, in English. Our 
most influential journals must be conducted in English, our 
best 1^1 works must be composed in English, forensic 
eloquence can develop itself only in English, constitutional 
agitation and political work must be carried on in English, 
and even scientific and historical researches, meant for all the 
races of India and for European readers, must also be in English. 
I: is necessary therefore to take a cursory view of the work 
done in English in order to grasp fully the progress made in 
the present century. 

« 

Ram Mohan Roy's Engiish Writings 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first worker of the century 
in English as he was in Bengali; and his controversies with) 
Christian missionaries and his essays on social questions 
display an extent of knowledge, a power of reasoning, and a 
mastery over the English language, which surprised distinguis¬ 
hed English writers of the day. His controversies have now 
been wellnigh forgotten, but his translations of the andent 
Lpanishads into English were among the first attempts to ex¬ 
plore into Sanscrit literature and Indian antiquities. 

Hindu College and Compositions in English Verse 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy helped in the foundiug of the 
Hindu College in 1817. The fir^t alumni of the College, 
liowever, left the path opened out by the eminent reformer, 
and for a time indulged in the dream of distingushing fhemseU 
ves in English vorse. Fired by the example of such men as 
Berozio and B. L. Ridiardson, and impelled by their ardent 
appreciation of Western literature to which they had found 9 
golden key, they employed their talents in contributing to 
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En^ish literature. Kasi Prasad Ghosh led the van, and his 
book of poems in Eoglisl! attracted much attention, as the first) 
attempt of Young Bengal in English poetry. The talented 
M^dhu Sudan Datta followed the example, and his Captive 
lAdie published in Madras in 1849 has already been spoken 
of. 

The Dutt family of Rambagan, sons and nephews of 
Rasamay Dutt of whom we have spoken before, also entered 
this field, and soon left all competitors behind. The early 
effusions of Shashi Chandra Dutt and Govind Chandra 
Dutt received the deserved compliment of a favoura¬ 
ble review in England in Blackwood’s Magazine. Shashi 
Chandra lived to compile historical and other works which 
have been published in ten volumes, and Govind Chandra 
with some of his brothers and nephews published the Dutt 
Family Album in England. His talented daughter Taru Dutt 
then wrote a small collection of Lays and Ballads of India 
which Edmund Gosse brought to the favourable notice of the 
British public.* H. C. Dutt has written his Lotus Leaves and 
G. C. Dutt his Cherry Blossoms. O. C. Dutt sitill delights us 
with his sonnets and translations from the German and the 
French, and J. C. Dutt has published the Indian Pilgrim in 
Spenserian verse. 

But the dream of earning a fame by tontributions tor 
English poetry has now passed awa), and Young Bengal has> 
succeeded better in more practical subjects of study. Not long 
after the time of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Dr. K. M. Bancrjea 
began his researches into Sanscrit learning. He embraced the 
Chrisitian religion, and his perfect knowledge of Sanscrit and 
his command of a graceful English style made him an effective 
and powerful writer in the field of Indian antiquities. Hia 
Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy is a profound work, shewing 
a knowledge of the different systems of Hindu philosophy 
which very few scholars then possessed. But (hilosophical 
and scientific researches fail of their mark when they are made 
with the object of supporting a particular creed or faith, and 
Dr. Banerjea’s work suffers from this reason, and has never 

• ffliA *I<M > tnrote later another volume of vefaea, SMeafi OUantd inr 
Frtneh FMde, an English version of some I>*reiieh poems..—Ed. 
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been as apceptable to scholarr it otbemnue have been. 
In his later ihyh Dr. Banerjea wrote another wofk. Aryan 
Witnas6, as profound as his first work« but marked by the same 
partisanship which takes away from its value. * 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra succeeded him in antiquarian and 
scholastic researches, and soon acquired a European reputation 
by his learning. He started a cheap magazine called 
Bibidharlha Sangrt^ha in 1851, in Bengali, for spreading useful 
information among his countrymen, but never succeeded well 
as a Bengali writer. On the other hand his researches into 
Indian antiquities were appreciated, and the Government of 
Bengal employed him, first in surveying the ancient temples 
of Orissa, and then in examining the temple of Buddha Gaya. 
Two magnificent works, rich in photographic illustrations, and 
replete with information about the arts, manners and life of 
the ancient Hindus, were the result. In the meantime the 
scattered contributions of the scholar in learned journals were 
Collected and published in two volumes, entitled Indo-Arymss 
which will remain a monument of his learning.* 

Works of information 

Less ambitious than the eminent Doctors were writers like 
Bhola Nath Chandra and Rev. Lai Bihari De who have 
embodied much useful information about their country in 
'their excellent works. Bhola Nath’s Travels of a Hindu 
continues to be a most interesting book of information about 
India, and Lai Bihari’s Bengal Peasant Life describes the 
life of the Bengal agriculturist in the guise of a pleasing 
novel. 


JOURNAIISM 

In journalism, Harish Chandra Mukherjea took the lead 
about the middle of this century, and the abilitiy, honesty and 
devotion with which he advocated the claims of hii countrymen 
in the columns of the Hindu Patriot, whidi he foimdfd» ibeeived 
deserved praise and recognition. Krbto Das Fil mOeeeded 
Harish Chandra wmthily, and labourod for his country widi 

• I talce this op|Mrt«aitgr of scknowlsduiag ny gmst iaddrtsdMss to 
fthsse volomss ia writlsg my worit, Civ9i%a^on fis daobfiS fodio. 
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tidbit iiMl Aomid judgmeAC as the editor of the Hindtt 
Ihertariot until the day of tin death. * 

Public sPEAiutRs 

Journalism and public-speaking have gone hand in hand, 
and the people of Bengal have continued to represent their 
wishes, and express their views and opinions, in the English 
langqage with marked ability. Ram Gopal Ghosh was the 
first great public speaker in Bengal, and he distinguished him¬ 
self in the middle of this century by his eloquence and patrio¬ 
tism as the great tribune of the people. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea is a worthy successor of Ram Gopal Ghosh in the 
art of public speaking, and in the great work of the political 
advancement of his country. He has laboured steadily in this 
cause during the last quarter of the century and has earned for 
his countrymen an increasing measure of selfgovernment and 
of representative institutions, and his name will be associated" 
by the future historian of Bengal with the political advance¬ 
ment of the people 


PouTicAi. Associations 

Political associations, strong in their influence and moderate 
in their representations, have also flourished in Bengal 
during this half a century. The British Indian Association, anr 
association of zemindars, is the oldest representative public 
body in the land. The Indian Association has been founded 
later on a more popular basis. And lastly, the National Con¬ 
gress unites the representatives and the best educated men from 
all parts of India in the work of political progress, and carries 
on a constitutional agitation with moderation and ability. 

i' 

Brahmo Samaj 

Less loud, but not less deep, is the stream of religious and 
sodal progress which has broadened since the days of Raja Ram 
Mohan Boy. The task begun by him has been worthily 

•Sisir Ettttar Ghose published Amrita Baun Paprika Ihmu vlllege 
Ainrit* Basar, Jessore, in 1868, first as a Bengali Weddy, a ftw 
years later as aa English Weekly and then as a daily newspaper from 
Calcutta.—^Ed. 
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continued by the venerable 2>evendia Nath Tagore, and the 
service he has done in continuing the work o£ moral progress 
cannot be overestimated. Trained under the moral influence 
o! Debendra Nath, Keshab Chandra Sen founded a new section 
of the Brahmo Samaj in 1868; and Ihe and his followers will 
always be remember^ as pioneers of social reform who, as a 
body, first ignored the caste system in the present century, and 
allowed inter-caste marriages. It is a fortunate circumstance 
ithat his life and teachings have been recorded by his friend 
and fellow preacher Pratap Chandra Mazumdar in a work 
which is the best biogiaphical work in English, written by an 
Indian. A third and more popular section of the Brahmo 
Samaj was founded some ten years later, and the talented 
Siva Nath Sastri and his colleagues are worthily carrying on 
the work of this advanced section of the Samaj. 

The progress of the Brahmo Samaj is an auspicious sign, 
because the Brahmo Samaj really is an advanced section of the 
Hindu Samaj. One scaion of the Brahmos still call them¬ 
selves Hindus, and all sections have adopted Hindu social and 
religious rites with some modifications, live Hindu lives, and 
derive instruction from Hindu sacred works. The social pro¬ 
gress of the Brahmos leavens the entire Hindu society, the two 
communities are drawing closer year after year and when the 
young society will have counted its first hundred years of ex¬ 
istence, its members will be reckoned as a section of advanced 
Hindus, as the founder of the Samaj meant them to be. 

Hindu Reform 

Among the Hindus, outside the pale of the Brahmo 
Samaj, there has been a better understanding among the 
different sections in recent years. There is a desire on the 
part of all sections, orthodox and heterodox, to draw closer 
together, and work for national progress and general good. 
The domination of the priestly caste which impeded the 
nation’s progress is becoming feebler, the endeavour to bolster 
up priestly privileges is becoming fainter, the hurtful restric¬ 
tions of caste are becoming weaker, among advanced Hindus 
in Bengal. There is a desire to sink social disunion, to 
igneve modern restrictions, and to turn towards the unpolluted 
religion and morality of the andent scriptures to which 
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Taodern Hindus are now turning (or guidance. There is hope 
in all this, as well as sigif of progress. 

SaENCE AND Industries 

In science. Young Bengal has not succeeded as well as ho 
should have done. Es^ellent physicians have been turned 
out from the Medical College, and students distinguished for 
high proficiency in Chemistry and Physics, Mathematics and 
Astronomy, have come out of our colleges. But they have 
as yet given no indication of a capacity for original research. 
The want of costly instruments in this country may be one 
reason of this failure, the absence of a class of scientific workers! 
is another. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar’s Science Association 
languishes fbr want of zealous workers, and the Industrial 
Association lately started has not yet perceptibly fostered 
industrial pursuits. Feeble attempts are made now and then 
in starting new industries, or renovating old ones under new 
methods. The spinning and weaving of cotton and jute, 
which grow so plentifully in this country, are done for us in 
England, and Bengal has not taken any appreciable share ini 
doth manufocture in which Bombay has set an example. 
Bengal has not yet distinguished herself in any way in science 
and industries under the influence of English education.* 

Law 

Law is a more congenial subject of study for the people 
of Bengal, and it has been remarked by so high an authority 
as Sir Henry Maine, that in this subject the nation has shewn 
something like true merit and genius. The ability, of which 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Rama Prasad Roy and other 
pleaders of their generation gave evidence, attracted attention, 
and the highest judical posts under Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in India were soon won by the talent^ practioners. 
Rama Prasad Roy, son of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was appoin¬ 
ted a judge of the High Court of Calcutta,* but he did no<l 
live to lake his seat on the Bench. Sambhunath Pandit 

(This is a piotare of the position at the close of the 19th century 
-vfhen this was written. There has since been considerable progress in 
all these directions.*—Ed. 
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followed, and later on, the ulentcd Dwarka Nath Mitra 
distinguished himself by his eoquenc^, learning and zeal at 
the Bar, and eventually made one of the soundest and^ best 
judges of the High Court. Other ^ able men have succeeded 
him, and Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitra acted as Chief Justice 
of Bengal for a period. Among the Bengal Mahommedans, 
Sayad Amir All has won a seat on the Bench of the High 
Court, and has also distinguished himself by his learned works 
on the Life of Mahomet and on Mahommedan Law. Buti 
Sayad Amir AH’s woiks are not the only meritorious legal 
works composed by Bengalis in modern times. The 
munificent Prasanna Kumar Tagore has founded a chair for 
lectures on law; and the lectures, annuallv delivered, mostly 
by Indians, form a series of meritorious works on Indian Law. 

Administration 

In the work of general administration, the people of the 
country have been admitted to take a share with greater 
caution, their efforts have been more arduous and prolonged, 
and their success therefore is' a matter of greater congratula^ 
tion. The administration of India is unconsciously affected! 
by party triumphs in England, and it was when a strong and 
healthy liberal reaction gave the seats in the Parliament to the 
real representatises of the British nation in 1832, that a real 
share in administrative work in India was for the first time 
given to the people of Bengal by Lord William Beminck. 
The dass of men whom he appointed, Sub-Judges and Deputy 
Collectors, soon distinguish^ themselves by their ability, 
capacity for work, and knowledge of their country, and the 
creation of these appointments has strengthened the Govern'* 
ment, and brought British rule more in touch with the people. 

In 1852, Lord Russell revived the question of Reform in 
England, and the second Reform Bill was passed in 1867. It 
was within these years that the covenanted Civil Service wasi 
thrown open to all Her Majesty’s subjects, and the first 
Indian entered the Civil service. In 1862, Satyendra Nath 
Tagore, a son of the venerable Devendra Nath Tagore, passed 
the open Competition held in England for admission inta 
the Civil Service of India. An ungenerous alteration in the 
system of marking, which immediately followed, prevented 
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Other Indians from succeeding for some years. In 1869 
however, three other Bengalis and one of Bombay passed the 
Open Competition. And since their time, young men are 
proceeding to England in increasing numbers, year after year, 
to compete for the Civil Service, to qualify themselves for the 
Bar or as Doctors or Engineering, or merely to complete their 
general education. 

The third and last Reform act, equalizing franchise in 
counties and boroughs, was passed in England in 1885. The 
wave of liberal reaction readied, as on previous occasions, as 
far as India, the local Self-Government Act and the Municipal 
Act of Lord Ripon were passed between 1884 and 1886, and 
the people were thus admitted to a larger share in the admi¬ 
nistration of local affairs. 

Appointment to higher services after examinations in 

England 

The training of our young men in England has been 
attended with beneficial results. Men who have entered the 
higher ranks of services by passing examinations in England 
have taken, as Civilians, Doctors or Engineers, a responsible 
share in tbe work of administration to which their countr>- 
men generally are not admitted. Bengali Civilians have held 
the posts of District Officers, District Judges and Dixisional 
Commissioners, Bengali Medical men have held the post of 
Civil Surgeons, and Engineers have risen to the rank of Exe¬ 
cutive Engineers. This direct enlargement of the share taken 
by the people of Bengal in the administration of their coun¬ 
try benefits the people, and makes British rule stronger and 
more popular in India. 


Bar 

No less signal is the service rendered b> those who have 
came out as members of the Bar. Mano Mohan Ghosc, who 
went to England with Satyendra Nath Tagore, came out as 
the first Bengali Barrister, The poet Madhu Sudan Datla 
came out about the same time, and Woomesh Chandra 
Bonnerjea came out shortly after, in 1868. Madhu Sudan is 
dead; but Ghose and Bonnerjea are among the Nestors of 
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the Bar at the present time. The service they have rendered 
to the country by helping the cause* o£ justice and thus im¬ 
proving administration is great. But the service which they 
have rendered as workers for the jK)litical advancement of 
their countrymen is still more valuable. Younger Barristers' 
are walking in their foot-steps, and our country owes and will 
continue to owe much to her talented and patriotic sons who 
have taken to the legal profession. 

Social Results of visrr to Europe 

For the rest the great rush of our young men to Europe 
is silently causing a reform in our social rules. These young 
men ask no sanction from the leaders of the caste organization 
when they cross the seas and proceed to Europe, or when they 
return and live among their friends and relations, and occa¬ 
sionally marry out of caste. Orthodox Hindu society is gra¬ 
dually becoming familiarized with such departures from old 
and cast-iron rules, and silently accepts the fact that a living 
society must be progressive., The best way to do a thing is 
to do it, says the proverb, and Young Bengal, educated in 
Europe, knows the truth of this proverb. Social reforms for 
which men like the venerable Vidyasagar spent the best por¬ 
tions of their lives are being effected unostentatiously, without 
discussion in pamphlets and journals, and without the sanc¬ 
tion of learned conclaves of Pandits. A deed done is worth 
more than years of idle discussion; Hindu society feels it, 
and is gradually accepting the inevitalde. 

Conclusion 

Young Bengal has hU faults, and is not in want of 
*'candid friends" to point them out to him. But his critics, 
who are so severe on his failings, know little of his difficulties 
and his struggles. Within the present century. Young Bengal 
has endeavoured to form a healthy national literature, has 
striven for social and religious re&nrms in the light of the 
andent Hindu scriptures, has distinguished itself in law and 
administration, and works hopefully and manfully for the 
good of the country. There is reason for hope in all this, but 
there is more reason for earnest work in the futune; and it 
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rests entirely with ourselves to work out the results already 
foreshadowed. There is not a nation in Europe which has 
not shaped its own destiny by centuries of hard and arduous 
toil in past ages. We Hvq in happier times, and under the 
influence of a healthier liberal opinion, and it rests with our¬ 
selves whether under these influences, and under the gene¬ 
rous guidence of England, we shall move onward in the path 
of national progress, as all English colonies are doing in this 
age of progress. 



APPENDIX 


"The Literature of Bengal” 

The following extracts are reproduced from Life and 
Work of R. C. Dutt by J. N. Gupta, London, 1911: — 

The little book on The Literature of Bengal is perhaps the 
most notable performance of Mr. Dutt in English during the 
period of his apprenticeship. In undertaking this work, 
Mr. Dutt, as in other fields, set up before him a "national” 
standard. "To trace as far as possible the history of the 
people, as reflected in the literature of Bengal,” was his object. 
For it was a favourite contention of his that the "literature 
of every country, slowly expanding through successive ages, 
reflects accurately the manners and customs, the doings, and 
the thoughts of the people. And thus, although no works 
of a purely historical character had been left behind by the 
people of ancient India, it is possible to gain from their works: 
on literature and religion a fairly accurate idea of their 
civilisation, and the progress of their intellect and social 
institutions." The wider and more comprehensive task of 
reconstructing the history of ancient India, on the basis of 
her past literature, he took up later in life For the present 
he confined himself to a humbler sphere. 

The first edition of the book came out in 1877, and the 
author assumed the norn de guerre of Ar. Cy. Dae. To his 
uncle, Rai Shoshee Ch. Dutt Bahadur, to whom, as we 
have seen, he owed so mudi of his literary predilections, he 
gratefully dedicated the work as a token of esteem.. A much 
improved and enlarged edition, under his own name,, 
appreared later on, in 1896. 

The great merit of the work is that it was the first 

scientific attempt to write a history of our national life and 

literature. And we have only to compare this book w'ith the 
pre\'ious work on the same subject in the vernacular, by 
Pandit Ramgati Nayaratna, to appreciate the great advance 
made in critical method. It is true that the work does not 

bear the impress of much original research either in the field 
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of the vexed question of the origin of the Bengali language 
or the disputed authorship«of the works of the earliest period 
of that literature, nor is his canvas large enough to enable 
him tb do justice to even the most important figures of his 
narrative. But nevertheless*the book is marked by a breadth 
of vision, and a firm grasp of the main stages of the intellec¬ 
tual life of Bengal from the twelfth century to the present 
day, and of the outstanding factors which have moulded that 
life. 


According to Mr. Duti, the history of Bengali literature, 
as of the Bengali people, naturally divides itself into three 
distinct periods, viz. : — 

“First, the period of l)Tical poetry, extending from the 
twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 
The representative men of this period are Jayadeva, Vidya- 
pati, and Chandidasa. A host of other poets of smaller note 
flourished in this period. 

Second, the period of classical influence, extending from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth century The representative men of this period 
are the great Ghai'tanya, Krittibas, Mukunda Ram, Kasi Ram 
Das, the great Raghunath, and Bharat Chunder Roy. 

Third, the period of European influence, being the period 
in which we are living, and commencing with the nineteenth 
century. The central figures of this period are the great Ram 
Mohan Roy, Akshay Kumar Duit, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Isvar Chandra Gupta, Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, Hem 
Chandra Banerjea, Dina Bandhu Mittra, and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjea. 

The first period presents us with a mass of love songs 
about Krishna and Radhika, composed with deep feeling. 
The second period presents us with more earnest thinking and 
work, with the rise of a new religion, the cultivation of 
literature in the classical style, and investigations into Sanskrit 
philosophy. The last period strikes us with an outburst of 
multifarious feelings and the display of a free, daring intellect. 
The second period is an improvement on the first, and tlj^e 
third beats all. For we do not hesitate to say that tlje 
Meghnad Badk Kavya leaves Chandi and Vidyasundar as far 
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behind, as Chandi and Vidyasundar leave behind the simple 
though sweet strains of Vidyapati jmd Chandi Das. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century our literature 
consisted simply of songs feelingly sung, about the sunours 
of Krishna and Radhika. But the national mind was now 
awakened. The first effect of this change was the infroduction 
of a new religion, deep and earnest in its character, and far- 
reaching in its consequences. In literature, too, there was 
a hankering for something vaster and nobler than what had 
been inherited from the preceding ages; there was an energy 
capable of something grea^^ter than the composition of songs. 
At such a crisis, the nation turned its eyes to the hitherto 
virgin mine of Sanskrit literature, and that was a mine which 
satisfied the highest aspiration, and rewarded the utmost 
endeavour. From this time forward then, we find our authors 
producing not simply songs as hitherto, but big tomes of 
poetry, all in the classical style. The two great epics in 
Sanskrit, the “Ramayana” and the **Mahabharata,’' were 
translated into Bengali, and original epics like the “Chandi’* 
of JMukunda Ram and the “Annada Mangal” of Bharat were 
written in the classical style. Nor was the national mind 
satisfied with poetry alone. The abstrusest questions of law 
and metaphysics, and deep and subtle problems of psychology, 
engaged the attention of the great Raghunath and other 
earnest workers of the school of Nadia. Thus the revolution 
the sixteenth century had a threefold effect, viz. religious, 
literary, and philosophical.” 

But it is his observations on the latest period that deserve 
our closest attention. 

“The conquest of Bengal by the English [says he in the 
first edition of his work] was not only a political revolution, 
but ushered in a greater revolution in thoughts and ideas, 
in religion and society. We cannot describe the great change 
better than by stating that English conquest and English 
education may be supposed to have removed Bengal hrom the 
moral atmosphere of Asia to that of Europe. All the great 
events which have influenced European thought within the 
last one hundred years have also told, however feeble theif 
effect may be, on the formation of the intellect of modern 
Bengal. The Independence of America, the French Revolu- 
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tion, the war of Italian independence, tlte teachings Of history, 
the vigour and freedom, of English literature and English 
thou^t, the great efiFort of the Frencli intellect in the 
eighteenth century, the results of German labour in the held 
of philology and ancieftt history—Positivism, Utilitarianism, 
Darwinism—all these have influenced and shaped the intellect 
of modem Bengal. In the same degree all the great influences 
which told on the Bengali mind in previous centuries, the 
faith of Krishna, the faith of Chandi or Kali, the preachings 
of Chaitanya, the belief in the truth of Hinduism and the 
sacredness of the Shastras, the unquestioning obedience to 
despotic power in all its phases, the faith in the divine right 
of royalty and in the innate greatness of princes and 
princesses—all these andent habits and creeds have exercised’ 
feebler and yet feebler influences on the modern Bengali 
intellect. In habits, in tastes, in feeling, freedom and vigour 
and patriarchal institutions, our literature therefore has 
underegone a corresponding chtmge. The classical Sanskrit 
taste has given place to the European. From the stories of 
gods and goddesses, kings and queens, princes, and princesses, 
we have learned to descend to the humble walks of life, to 
sympathise with a common citizen or even a common peasant. 
From an admiration of a symmetrical uniformity we have 
descended to an appredation of the strength and freedom of 
individuality. From admiring the grandeur and glory of the 
great, we now willingly turn to appreciate liberty and resistance 
in the lowly.” 

These passages he omitted from his second edition, and 
rightly, for although they define accurately his own mental 
outlook and his position in the hierarchy of Indian thinkera 
and writers, yet they can scarcely be said to furesent a correct 
view of the Bengali literature of the nineteenth century. 

“Every revolution [he goes on to say] is atttended wick 
vigour, and the present one is no exception to the nde. 
Nowhere in 'the annals of Bengali literature are so many or 
so bright names found crowded tc^ther in the limited space 
of one century sa those oi Ram Mohan Roy, Akshay Kuatar 
Dutt, isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, lavar Catidra Gi^ta, Michael 
Madhu Sudan Dutt, Hem Chandra Banerjca, BanMm Chandfst 
Chatterjee, and Dina Bandhu Mittra. Within the three 
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quarters of the present century, prose, blank verse, historical 
fiction, and drama have been introduced for the first time in 
the Bengali literature, and works of imagination have been 
written which leave the highest and best efforts of previous 
centuries far bdiind.'* * 

In his second edition, he added a brief but searching 
summary of the wonderful intellectual revolution which 
followed the first introductioin of English education intD 
Bengal... 

Of his critical estimates, the best* is his appreciation of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and he is generally on firm ground 
when he deals with kindred spirits like the great Raja or Isvar 
Chandra, or in a narrower sphere, Akshay Kumar Dutt. But; 
his estimate of Madhu Sudan as the greatest literary genius of 
Bengal will hardly be shared by most competent critics, for 
it is doubtful whether Madhu Sudan possessed the supreme 
gift of inspiration, the inevitableness of true art in the same 
degree as did Bankim Chandra who is by many acknowledged 
to be the king of Bengali literature of the nineteenth century. 
In his best creations like **Ghandra Sekhar," or **Krishna 
Kanta’s Will,’* Bankim Chandra gave us unalloyed gold ; but 
there is not a page in the “Mieghanath Badha’* where the 
purer metal is not alloyed with tinsel of a baser stuff. 

The book received a wann welcome, and a scholar like 
Sir William Hunter quoted freely from it in his standard work 
on the "Indian Empire.** On the appearance of his second 
edition The Englishman published a most appreciative 
notice. 

“He has now returned [said The Englishman] to his first 
love, the love of his motherland, and, with increased know¬ 
ledge and wider experience, gives us an almost rewritten and 
greatly improved second edition of his work The Literature 
of Bengal. It will surprise many to learn that Bengali 
has a literature worth writing about. To most people 
it consists of one insipid and lubric work, the Vidya Sundar 
of Bharat Chandra, the writings of Vidyasagar, of Bankim 
Cha'tteijee*s modem novels, of a few deamination text-books, 
and of the Indian press. Wie fear that of these the only ones 
ever read by such persons are the examination text-books, 
read once and then worthily abandoned for ever. The others 
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are forgotten or ignored, and much is lost thereby. But 
Bengal has a literature, •dating from the fourteenth century, 
full of interest not only to the student, but also to the 
general readers. We need not follow Mr. Dutt through the 
other chapters of his interesting volume. It is sufficient to 
refer to those of our readers who wish to know the inner life, 
the thoughts, the feelings, the real life of Bengal—not the 
bastard imitation of English habits and, too often, English 
vices, which floats like a scum one the surface of our great 
cities—to his book. After all, the songs of a people ha%c 
more power than its laws, and a young civilian can learn 
better to gain the hearts of his people from an hour’s study 
•of The Literature of Bengal than from years of application 
to the history of the fortunes of A and Z in the Penal Code.’’ 

Its influence reached even England, and shortly after the 
publication of this book the following very appreciative article 
on the “New Literature of Bengal” appeared in the columns of 
The Times. 

“One of the striking products of British rule in India is 
the vernacular literature of the provinces. With the English 
and French works of Indian authors, some of them of coii- 
-siderable merit, the European world is more or less acquainted. 
But we scarcely realise the fact that such works are altogetlier 
insignificant compared with .the vast and vigorous growth of 
literature in the Indian language. That growth is not 
confined to one part of India or another ; where it has found 
literary dialects ready for its use, it has developed them; where 
it has not found literary dialects, it has created them. Varieties 
of human speech never reduced to writings have been furnished 
with alphabets and printed types. Rude or poor dialects 
only used for song have been amplified into prose. Better 
furnished dialects have been still further enriched from the 
classical languages of India, and now supply vehicles for the 
complex problems of philosophy, science, and modern thought. 
Nowhere has the activity been greater than in Lower Bengal. 

To those who would study this subjea as a whole, and 
who desire to understand the intense activity of the Indian 
mind under British rule, we could recommend Mr. R. C. 
Dutt’s recently published volume on “The Literature of 
Bengd.” Mr. jiatt springs himself from a distinguished 
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literary family* and he has well maintained its reputation 
both in prose and verse. The conspicuous merit of his booh 
is its frank acknowledgment that no literary success which an 
Indian can make in English or any exotic tongue* is td be 
compared as regards its value to his countrymen with first-class 
work in his own language. It is this instinct of literary 
patriotism which animates the best Bengali writers, and which 
has within a century created a prose literary language Cor 
Bengal.*' 
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